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I. INTRODUCTION: 
“Romania perduta” and “Romania nuova” 


Byzantine Greece and the medieval West, at cer- 
tain periods, were closely intertwined and their en- 
tanglement caused, and is reflected in, multiple 
traces in their languages. The process for either 
side was one of giving and taking.'! Greece contrib- 
uted strongly to Late Latin and proto-Romance on 
both the popular and the educated levels;? and in 
the early and high Middle Ages the Byzantine su- 


"A survey of the Graeco-Latin intertwining from a Balkanic 
standpoint: G. Reichenkron, “Die Bedeutung des Griechischen 
fiir die Entstehung des balkansprachlichen Typus,” Beitréige zur 
Siidosteuropa-F orschung (anlaBlich des I. Internationalen Balka- 
nologenkongresses in Sophia [Munich, 1966]), 3-23. 

°H. and R. Kahane, Romance Philology, 31 (1977-78), 644- 
48; and “Paideia, a Linguistic Subcode,” in Wege zur Universalien 
forschung [Festschrift Hansjakob Seiler], Tibinger Beitrage zur 
Linguistik, 145 (Tiibingen, 1980), 509-20. 
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perstratum in the West, comparable to the Ger- 
manic and Arabic, mirrored in its numerous—about 
two hundred—borrowings the image and the im- 
pact of a glamorous and technologically advanced 
society.° The focus of the present essay is reversed: 
it concentrates, in the style of a synthesis, on the 
traces which the Western languages left in the lan- 
- guage of Byzantium. Essentially it builds upon the 
materials and results of various and widely scat- 
tered studies of our own, above all the second part 
of our comprehensive survey in the Reallexikon der 
Byzantinistik, 1, 499-640. 

The receptive role of Greek correlates with the 
two phases of Late Latin and Romance which Ta- 
gliavini labels Romania perduta and Romania nuova.4 
Romania Lost refers, in a broad view, to the incisive 
political, cultural, and linguistic developments of 
waning antiquity; where, in the course of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, Rome endured, Romanization 
survived; where it weakened in the exertion of its 
military and administrative power, its impact on the 
regional language receded. The areas of retreat, 
forming a vast circle around the stable Romanized 
core, had not yet or had just superficially been Lat- 
inized, and with the breakdown of the Imperium 
either went on speaking their prevailing languages 
or were to accept new ones imposed by new invad- 
ers. Latin, then, as everyman’s medium of com- 
munication, faded away in Celtic Britannia; in the 
German frontierland along the Rhine and Dan- 
ube; in the Pyrenees with their Basque population; 
in African Barbary; in the Balkan region, particu- 
larly Albania; in the Hellenophone provinces of the 
Empire. Yet everywhere it left its traces, and the 
abundant Latin relics in the Romania Lost, whose 
unified presentation remains a desideratum, are apt 
to throw light on the regional varieties of the Ro- 
man heritage as well as on the history of the Ro- 
mance lexicon. 

The New Romania, on the other hand, is a move- 
ment starting in the high Middle Ages, which en- 
compasses the transfer of Romance into newly ac- 
cessible areas, essentially within the course of 


*H. and R. Kahane, “Abendland und Byzanz: Sprache,” in 
Reallexikon der Byzantinistik, ed. P. Wirth, I (Amsterdam, 1970— 
76), 347-498, and “Byzantium’s Impact on the West: The Lin- 
guistic Evidence,” Lllinois Classical Studies, 6 (1981), 389—415. With 
concentration on Venice: M. Cortelazzo, L’influsso linguistico greco 
a Venezia, Linguistica, 2 (Bologna, 1970), with a discussion of 
278, prevalently Byzantine and post-Byzantine, Hellenisms, 
supplemented by the review article, H. and R. Kahane, “On 
Venetian Byzantinisms,” Romance Philology, 27 (1973-74), 356— 
67. 

*C. Tagliavini, Le ortgint delle lingue neolatine: Introduzione alla 
filologia romanza, 5th ed. (Bologna, 1969), 170-203. 


colonial expansion. The sea is the dominant me- 
dium in the multifaceted process: the Atlantic with 
the Hispanization and Lusitanization of the Amer- 
icas and the French of Canada; the southwest Pacific 
with the Spanish of the Philippines; the Indian 
Ocean with the French creoles; the Mediterranean 
with Judeo-Spanish and, of course, the case under 
discussion, the impact of Romance on Greek. The 
episode of the Oriens latinus and the medieval col- 
onization of Greece labelled Francocracy prefig- 
ures the Atlantic expansion. In this epoch-making 
effect rests a part of its significance. 

The impact of the Western languages on Greek 
will be retraced in the frame of the three main stages 
of acculturation: Latin is tied to the blending of 
Romanitas and Hellenism, labelled Romania; French, 
to the infiltration of the feudalistic society; and 
Italian, predominantly to the Venetian maritime and 
commercial colonization. Each superstratum me- 
diated the keyterms of its style and its image, and 
we shall illustrate with typical samples. 


II. ‘CHE LATINISMS 


|. RISE AND DECLINE OF LATIN IN THE EAST. The 
acceptance of Latin elements into Byzantine Greek 
continued a process of long duration.> The Latin- 


* A synopsis, valuable as a first step: L. Lafoscade, “Influence 
du latin sur le grec,” in Etudes de philologie néo-grecque, ed. J. Psi- 
chari, BEHEt, 92 (Paris, 1892), 83-158. The trail-blazing lexi- 
cological study, with stress on the Latin continuity in Modern 
Greek: G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, U1: Die lateinischen 
Lehnworte im Neugriechischen, SBWien, Philos.-hist. Kl., 132:3 
(1895). Concerning the Latinisms in the popular literature of 
medieval Greece, particularly from a phonological standpoint: 
M. A. Triantaphyllidis, Die Lehnwérter der mittelgriechischen Vul- 
garliteratur (hereafter Lehnwérter) (Strasbourg, 1906), 119-32 with 
a list of Latinisms. The adaptation of the Latinisms to the Greek 
linguistic system from the 6th to the 13th century: St. B. Psaltes, 
Grammatik der byzantinischen Chroniken, Forschungen zur grie- 
chischen und lateinischen Grammatik, 2 (Gottingen, 1913). Three 
studies, stressing the historical background, by L. Hahn: Rom 
und Romanismus im griechisch-rimischen Osten mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung der Sprache, bis auf die Zeit Hadrians (Leipzig, 1906); 
“Zum Sprachenkampf im rémischen Reich bis auf die Zeit Ju- 
stinians,” Philologus: Supplementband 10 (1907), 675-718; “Zum 
Gebrauch der lateinischen Sprache in Konstantinopel,” Festgabe 
Martin von Schanz (Wurzburg, 1912), 173-83. The language 
question from the standpoint of education: H.-I. Marrou, His- 
tovre de l'éducation dans l’Antiquité (Paris, 1965), esp. chap. III:3. 
A comprehensive investigation of the special terminologies of 
law and army: H. Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im ostré- 
mischen Reich (hereafter Weltsprachen) (Helsingfors, 1935; rpr. 
Amsterdam, 1965). Select Greek Latinisms from antiquity to c. 
1100, with particular attention to the chronology of the records: 
F. Viscidi, I prestiti latini nel greco antico e bizantino (hereafter Pre- 
stitt) (Padua, 1944). Two recent surveys of the Graeco-Latin di- 
glossia in Byzantium: H. Mihaescu, “Die Lage der zwei Welt- 
sprachen (Griechisch und Latein) im byzantinischen Reich des 
7. Jahrhunderts als Merkmal einer Zeitwende” (hereafter 
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ization of Greek started with the early contacts be- 
tween the two cultures, increased with the Roman 
conquest of Greece, and reached its greatest extent 
with the intensive Romanization of the Hellenic East 
in the imperial era. Latin became the lingua legitima® 
yet Greek, the language of education, coexisted and 
survived. The ideal citizen of Graeco-Roman civi- 
lization was first a bilingual whose choice of lan- 
guage depended on the domain: Greek on cultural 
matters, Latin on political affairs. With the lan- 
guage policy of the fourth-century Emperors the 
linguistic balance shifted in favor of Latinization. 
The foundation of Nova Roma, Constantinople, in 
330 required the massive build-up of a Roman bu- 
reaucracy in the East. For two and a half centuries 
Constantinople represented the Roman state within 
the Greek world. The eastern half of the Imper- 
ium, which outlived the western half by a millen- 
nium, perceived itself as the heir of the Romanitas, 
and called itself Romania, Land of the Romans. 
Latin, into the 6th century, was an obligatory qual- 
ification for entrance into the imperial service; the 
nearby reservoir of the Balkan Latinity fed the army 
and contributed to the continued vitality of Latin; 
Roman law was practiced and kept legal Latin alive; 
Latin was prevalent in commerce, with Latin names 
of coins, measures, and merchandise. But the de- 
mographic developments militated against the 
preservation of such conditions and from the fifth 
century on the use of Latin began to recede. The 
newcomers moving from the hinterland into the 
Polis, above all from Asia Minor, increased the 
proportion of Hellenophone speakers; the politi- 
cal and religious schism between East and West, ac- 
cented by the Slavic invasions of the Balkan area, 
decreased the Latin contingent and therewith its 
linguistic impact on the indigenous population. By 
450, as Dagron describes the conditions at the court 
of ‘Theodosius II, “Latin ceased to be a language 


“Weltsprachen”) in Studien zum 7. Jahrhundert in Byzanz, eds. H. 
K6pstein und F. Winkelmann, Berliner Byzantinistische Arbei- 
ten, 47 (Berlin, 1976), 95-100; and H. and R. Kahane, “Decline 
and Survival of Western Prestige Languages” (hereafter “De- 
cline and Survival”), Language, 55 (1979), 183-98, esp. 185-86. 
An anatomy of the Byzantine diglossia and its impact on the 
modern Language Question in G. Dagron, “Aux origines de la 
civilization byzantine: langue de culture et langue d’état” (here- 
after “Origines”), RH, 241 (1969), 23-56. 

°The growth of the Latin elements in Greek and the moti- 
vation of the process are brought to life in the glossary of Latin- 
Greek equations in the Greek papyri compiled by H. J. Mason, 
Greek Terms for Roman Institutions, American Studies in Papyrol- 
ogy, 13 (Toronto, 1974), 17-100: it highlights the Greek speak- 
er’s dilemma in transferring Roman concepts into his language, 
and often (in 150 of 1200 cases) he preferred borrowing to 
translation. 


of daily use in the Emperor's entourage”; by the 
time of Heraclius (610—41) it was a dead language 
in the East. 

Although Latin was gone as a living means of 
communication, traces of it survived.’ Two inter- 
twined currents carried them. The one was what 
B. Hemmerdinger® calls the “administrative rou- 
tine:” the inherent conservatism of bureaucratic and 
technical terminologies, cherished by the domi- 
nant and professional groups of society. The other 
is a sociolinguistic law: the lasting impact of an out- 
going prestige language on the evolving common 
form of speech. The use of Latin words on the 
spoken level was considerable; Latinisms particu- 
larly appear in Byzantine texts of a popular style 
and thus may be assumed to have filtered down to 
the colloquial language; and, indeed, Dagron ties 
the diglossia, characteristic of the medieval and 
modern structure of Greek, to its effect:? he sees 
in the Latin strain of Greek the catalyst of the de- 
veloping Demotic, contrasting it with the Greek 
strain, which was the foundation of the Puristic. 
The two levels differed by the lexicological xeno- 
phobia of the Puristic, which first accepted but later 
purged Latinisms, and the lexicological xenophilia 
of the Demotic. The Latinisms, which, from the 
Start, were less subject to the phonological and 
morphological constraints of the conservative Pur- 
istic, contributed, in their “trickle-down” from the 
jargon of civil servants and professionals to com- 
mon speech, to the growing divergence between 
the two languages.!° 

The following survey of the Latinisms will con- 
centrate on three phases: the Latinity in the early 
period; the Latin tradition during the acme of the 
Empire; and its survival. 


2. THE LATINITY OF THE EARLY PERIOD. Various 
registers of public life, such as administration (well 
reflected in the terminology of John Lydus) were 
permeated by the Latin superstratum. Three char- 
acteristic sectors are here selected for illustration 
of the process: the law, the army, and the daily life 
of the provincials as recorded in the Greek papyri. 
A. Legal Terminology: In the sixth century the 
language of law is a blend of Greek and Latin terms; 
in the ninth, under the Macedonian dynasty, a less 


7 Kahane, “Decline and Survival,” 193—94. 

*“Les lettres latines 4 Constantinople jusqu’a Justinien,” ByzF, 
1 (1966), 174. a 

*Dagron, “Origines,” 55. 

'°M. Triantaphyllidis, NeoeAAnvext) yoauuatixy (Athens, 1938), 
39—40. 
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adulterated Hellenism gained ground. The Latin- 
isms which survived the process of purification 
survived in the legal compilations from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century and partly even into 
Modern Greek. The sources, such as Justinian’s 
Novellae, the Paraphrase by Theophilus, and the 
Scholia vetera to the Basilica!' contain about seven 
hundred Latinisms.'? We present a small sample: 
(1) Real right and law of obligations: maxtebvw, 
der. of maxtov <pactum ‘contract, from paciscor 
‘tomake acontract.—xouwpwodatov —commodatum ‘loan 
for use.—xov@ovotwv <confusio ‘coincidence of 
the creditor’s right and the debtor's obligation in 
one person. (ii) Law of persons and family law: 
diuBdotiov <divortium ‘divorce.—Ahobwvos «alumnus 
‘foundling raised by the finder’—éuayxtinatetw, der. 
of EUAYALTATOS <emancipatus, from emancipare ‘(of 
a pater familias) to release (a son, etc.) from one’s 
potestas’ (11) Civil law: xo.tavotlwv <—questio, elliptic 
for questio per tormenta ‘investigation by torture.— 
aBookovtmeLos <—absolutorius, adj. to absolutio ‘ac- 
quittal’—xovtouuaxta <contumacia ‘disobedience to 
judicial order’ (iv) Criminal law: motetipov <—furt- 
vum ‘stolen goods.—otva <poena ‘penalty.—@ovo- 
xtCw ‘to hang, der. of povexa <furca ‘gallows; which 
in Byzantium replaces the cross. (v) Administrative 
law: Gxtovdetos <—actuarius ‘tachygrapher, clerk at 
court recording the proceedings.—BoéBiov —breve (via 
plur. brevia?) ‘roster (such as tax roll, inventory list 
of private or public debtors)’—dAlwevtaeios <a- 
limentarius ‘a person whose maintenance is pro- 
vided for by private or public charity. 
B. The Military Jargon: In the pluriethnic and 
multilingual Eastern army Latin was the lingua 
franca, the agent of cohesion and unity.’ A policy 
of Latinization became, accordingly, the primary 
means toward the goal of Romanization which 
Constantine the Great (first half of the 4th c.) en- 
visioned. Latinisms permeated the soldiers’ jargon, 


''P.E. Pieler, “Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur” (hereafter 
“Rechtsliteratur”), in H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Li- 
teratur der Byzantiner, I1 (hereafter Profane Literatur), HAW, 12: 
Byz. Hdbch., V:2 (Munich, 1978), 407-11 (Novellae\, 419-20 
(Theophilus), 463—64 (Basilica). 

'*Concerning Latin law terms in Byzantine Greek: C.-C. 
Triantaphyllidés, “Lexique des mots latins dans Théophile et les 
Novelles de Justinien” (hereafter, “Lexique”), in J. Psichari, ed., 
Etudes de philologie néo-grecque, BEHEt, 92 (Paris, 1892), 255-77, 
with a presentation by Psichari, 159-254. We follow Zilliacus, 
Weltsprachen, 172-215. M. Kaser, Das rémische Privatrecht, HAW: 
Rechtsgeschichte des Altertums, I11:3.1—2 (Munich, 1955 and 1959) 
often traces the semantic development of a Roman law term 
into the Byzantine era. For the Greek transcription of Latin law 
terms: A. Dain, “La transcription des mots latins en grec dans 
les Gloses nomiques,” REL, 8 (1930), 92-113. 

'8 Mihaescu, “Weltsprachen,” 99. 


and one must assume that they transferred much 
of their professional speech into their general forms 
of communication. The special language of the 
army has been preserved in various treatises by 
Byzantine tacticians,'* above all the Strategicon by 
Mauricius (late 6th-early 7th c.).!° The domains most 
open to Latin terms, as evidenced in Mauricius, are 
army units, weapons, and commands: (i) Army 
units.!© As nomina agentis the terms of this pattern 
proved to be a vehicle for the concomitant adap- 
tation of Latin agent suffixes such as -tor/ -sor/ -atus/ 
-arWUS: OAYLTTATWO <sagittator ‘archer’ (var. of sagzt- 
tarius).—KOVEOGWE cursor ‘courier.—GXOUTATOS ‘heavily 
armed soldier’ «-scutatus ‘soldier bearing a shield’— 
deaxovaeltog <draconarius ‘standard bearer. (ii) 
Weapons:!’ GottAtov <hastile ‘shaft of a spear’— 
Bnovtta <—verutum ‘javelin’—oxodtov, with oxouta- 
QLov, <scutum ‘shield’—Aayxté.ov, dim. of Aayxta 
<—lancea ‘lance; with dim. lanceola—pdhxa, with 
pakxtov and @madxtd.ov, <falx (stem falc-) ‘curved 
sword. Hellenized variants such as g&ot(Atov and 
oxOUTaELOV exemplify the appeal of the regulariz- 
ing suffix ‘tov and the transfer of the Lat. suffix 
-arium. (11) Commands: The passage Strategicon XII, 
14 is typical of the commands which led the Byzan- 
tine armies against Persians and Slavs:!® Silention! 
Mandata captate! Non vos turbatis! Ordinem servate! 
Bando sequite! Nemo demittat bandum et inimicus seque! 
“Silence! Listen to the orders! No disturbance! Re- 
main in rank and file! Follow your unit! Nobody is 
allowed to leave his unit, and pursue the enemy!” 

C. Everyday Language: The Egyptian papyri doc- 
ument the multilingual situation in a Greek prov- 
ince of the Empire. In late antiquity Egypt was a 
region of three languages: a Hellenistic culture, 
superimposed upon an indigenous Egyptian pop- 
ulation, yet under the Roman government. Greek 


'* Hunger, Profane Literatur, 11, 323-40 (Kriegswesen). 

'"Text: Mauricit Strategicon, ed. H. Mihaescu, Scriptores By- 
zantini, 6 (Bucharest, 1970). A survey of the Latinization of mil- 
itary terminology: H. Mihaescu, “Les éléments latins des Tactica- 
Strategica de Maurice-Urbicius et leur écho en néo-grec” 
(hereafter “Eléments latins”), RESEE, 6 (1968), 481-98. 

'° After Zilliacus, Weltsprachen, 216-39. Previous investiga- 
tions within the framework of military history: F. Aussaresses, 
L’armée byzantine a la fin du VI’ siecle d’aprés le Strategicon de lem- 
pereur Maurice, Bibl.des Universités du Midi, 14 (Bordeaux-Paris, 
1909); and R. Grosse, Rémische M ilttdrgeschichte von Gallienus bis 
zum Beginn der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Berlin, 1920). 

'7 After Mihaescu, “Eléments latins,” 490-93. 

'8'The text after H. Mihadescu, “Les termes de commande- 
ment militaires latins dans le Strategicon de Maurice,” Revue rou- 
maine de lingutstique, 14 (1969), 270. An interpretation of the 
passage (with textual variants) by G. Reichenkron, “Zur ré- 
mischen Kommandosprache bei byzantinischen Schriftstel- 
lern,” BZ, 54 (1961), 18-27. 
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was the language of the municipal administration, 
the lesser civil servants, and the private citizen. Latin 
was the language of the imperial administration and 
of the army, and many Latin elements which ex- 
isted in the speech of the veterans filtered into the 
speech of the provincials. The papyri of the sixth 
century, written in Greek (a few being dated either 
5th-6th or 6th-7th c.), contain numerous Latin- 
isms, partly, of course, terms of an official content, 
but partly items of the everyday lexicon. The lat- 
ter, colloquial Latinisms, refer to commerce, the 
crafts, the settlement, and fashion. Examples:!9 (i) 
Economy: 6tégvov ‘daily ration, daily wage’ <di- 
arium ‘daily ration.—texovMov ‘private possession, 
e.g., of the slave (as distinguished from that of the 
master) <peculium—xdumavoc ‘steelyard’ <cam- 
pana. (ii) Occupations: wayxup ‘baker’ <—manceps 
‘leaseholder, later ‘baker’-Bovoedwvdetos ‘mule- 
teer’ —burdonarius.—nehAde.os ‘keeper of a larder or 
cellar’ <cellarius. (iii) The settlement: doz(ti0oVv 
‘dwelling house’ <hospitium ‘lodging ’—deevov ‘store- 
house, granary’ —horreum.—otaprov ‘stable’ —stabu- 
lum. (iv) Clothing: xapto.ov ‘shirt’ <—camisia (with 
change of gender).—oaytov ‘mantle, der. of o@yos 
—sagum.—xaktytov ‘shoe, der. of *xdAtya / xoALKO 
<—caliga ‘boot. 


3. THE LATIN TRADITION IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 
Latin, in the heyday of the Eastern Empire, was of 
course no longer a living means of communica- 
tion; yet it survived in the lexicon of public life. 
The terminologies of three milieus are character- 
istic: the court, the guilds, and the hippodrome.”° 
A. The Court: The Court of Byzantium, in 
Schramm’s words,”! evolved as the upholder of the 
old and true imperial tradition, setting the stan- 
dards for the Roman ideals; the West, interest- 
ingly, reconstituted the Roman past from that most 


'’ The records are cited after S. Daris, IU lessico latino nel greco 
dEgitto, Papyrologica Castroctaviana, 3 (Barcelona, 1971), based 
on an earlier version, “II lessico latino nella lingua greca 
d’Egitto,” Aegyptus, 40 (1960), 177-314. Previous investigations: 
C. Wessely, “Die lateinischen Elemente in der Grdazitat der agyp- 
tischen Papyrusurkunden,” Wiener Studien, 24 (1902), 99-151 
and 25 (1903), 40-77; B. Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Wérter 
und Namen in den griechischen Papyri, Studien zur Epigraphik und 
Papyruskunde, 1:1 (Leipzig, 1927); R. Cavenaile, “Influence 


latine sur le vocabulaire grec d’Egypte,” Chronique d’Egypte, 26 — 


(1951), 391-404, and “Quelques aspects de l’apport linguis- 
tique du grec au latin d’Egypte,” Aegyptus, 32 (1952), 191-203. 

* As to realia, we draw on the encyclopedic Words-and-Things 
commentary to the Byzantine sources by Ph. Koukoules, Bv- 
Cavtv@v Blog xat moAtttouds (Life and civilization of the By- 
zantines), 6 vols. (Athens, 1948-57), esp. II:1, 179-258 (guilds); 
III, 7-80 (hippodrome). 

*! Percy E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, Studien der 
Bibliothek Warburg, 17 (Leipzig-Berlin, 1929), I, 27, 28, 112. 


faithful preserver of Romanism, Byzantium: the 
Byzantine court terminology of Latin provenience 
was in part reborrowed by the West and thus sub- 
stantiates the impact of an intermediate Byzantine 
stage in the evolution of medieval Western institu- 
tions from Roman prototypes. The history of this 
special terminology still needs clarification. Lat. cors 
/ cortem, e.g., appears in Byzantine Greek as x6oty 
/ x00ETH, with a primary use ‘enclosure, pen for 
cattle’ and the secondary, ‘imperial tent and head- 
quarters, the latter possibly stimulated by the model 
of Byz. ava ‘enclosure, pen for cattle’ and ‘court 
of a prince. Western corte of Latin provenience and 
the general word for an ‘enclosed ground, may, in 
its specific (and so far unexplained??) use as ‘court 
of a prince, first recorded in Carolingian times,?? 
have been under the influence of its Byzantine 
congener. 

(1) Dignitaries and officers. Numerous Latin terms 
of the imperial administration, which were trans- 
ferred to Byzantium in the early centuries of the 
Eastern Empire, from the fourth to the sixth, were 
still in use by the end of the tenth. Yet, the con- 
servatism of the word did not always correspond 
to a conservatism of its content: some of the titles, 
in the course of the development, shifted their 
meaning. The nomenclature of Byzantine official- 
dom is preserved in the Kletorologion [Guestlist] of 
899, by Philotheus:*4 he was an &tozACvyc, a mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the Court, and the list was a 
manual intended to help him in the performance 
of his duties: the hierarchic arrangement of the 
dignitaries and officers made it possible to seat the 
guests according to rank. 

Three morphological patterns of the Latinistic 
titles are discernible: 

Nomina agentis copying the Latin model: 
voBpEedjoutoc, member of the imperial family 
<nobilissimus. — OppiuaAros ‘highranked civil ser- 
vant and his subordinates’ <officialis ‘official’ — 
XOAYREAAGOLOS ‘official in a government office’ <can- 
cellarius ‘doorkeeper, clerk? — x6ung, a title of ‘offi- 
cials in military or courtly service, in charge of the 


*W.v. Wartburg, Franzdsisches etymologisches Worterbuch 
(hereafter FEW) (Bonn, etc., 1928-), II:1, 852. 

2 J. F. Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis lexicon minus (Leiden, 1976), 
s.v. curtis, #13. 

*4 Pieler, “Rechtsliteratur,’ in Hunger, Profane Literatur, II, 471. 
Text: N. Oikonomideés, Les listes de préséance byzantine des IX° et X° 
siécles (Paris, 1972). We follow J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administra- 
tive System in the Ninth Century, with a Revised Text of the Kletorolo- 
gion of Philotheos (London, 1911; rpr. 1958). Indices [Ttvaxec] 
to Bury’s edition of the Kletorologion, by Martha Gregoriou- 
Toannidou, in ’Emtot. “Ex. ®i\.2y.Oeccan., 10 (1968), 165-240. 
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imperial tent, the imperial stables, and the walls’ 
—comes ‘retainer. — doTLGOELOS ‘eunuch of the Palace 
who introduces the dignitaries’ <ostiarius ‘door- 
keeper. 

Greek derivatives of Latin bases: xoveomaddtns 
‘kinsman of the emperor’ <cura palatii / curapalati 
‘superintendent of the palaces, with transforma- 
tion of a Latin noun plus genitive modifier into a 
compound plus agent sufhx. — doyxertys, highest 
rank of the imperial secretaries <a secretis ‘(the of- 
ficial) of the imperial bureaus, with transfer of the 
Lat. ablative inflection -is to the Greek agent suffix 
“ng [-is]. - oWyxeddoc ‘high ecclesiastical dignitary, 
probably a mediator between the patriarch and the 
emperor, derived, by means of the prefix ovv- and 
the agent suffix -0c, from xéAAa <cella, thus some- 
thing like ‘cellmate’ — oxo(Bwv ‘officer of the im- 
perial bodyguard’ <scriba ‘accountant, also in mili- 
tary administration’ 

Genitive epithets with locative function. These 
usually refer to certain locations in the imperial 
palace: (x6uns or Goxwv) tot otéBAov ‘officer in 
charge of the imperial stables}? with otGBAov ‘stable’ 
<—stabulum. — (6) tov Oexoétwv ‘official in one of the 
bureaus in the Palace, gen. plur. of o€xgetov ‘bu- 
reau’ <secretum ‘secluded, 1.e., inaccessible location: 
government bureau.’ — (votdeLos) TOV GOXAMV ‘of- 
ficial in charge of the imperial treasury’ <—arcla / ar- 
cula ‘cash box. — (x6uns) Tis xOQTIGS ‘officer in charge 
of the imperial tent, with xdetn ‘tent’ <—cohortem / 
cortem ‘enclosure. 

(1) Acclamations. At the imperial court, the con- 
ventional forms of official behavior were accom- 
panied by set phrases, acclamations.2° These lin- 
guistic correlates of ceremonial acts, preserved in 
the Book of Ceremomes of Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogenitus, unfolded in processions, in the circus, 
at banquets. They were often in Latin and, as the 
frequent presence of immediately following trans- 
lations suggests, in a Latin no longer understood. 
Yet, the opaqueness of language expressed, by it- 
self, a political goal: the hidden meaning of the 
phrases lay in their tradition, which underscored 
the permanency of the monarchic principle. The 
effect of Latin, in short, was “systemstabili- 
sierend.” 6 

Examples:?’ Acclamations directed to the Em- 


®5'T. Klauser, in RAC, I (1950), cols. 216-33. 

° Hunger, Profane Literatur, 1, 73-74. 

*7'Text: Constantin VII Porphyrogenete, Le livre des cérémo- 
nies, ed. A. Vogt., 2 vols., Coll. Byz. (Paris, 1935-39). Commen- 
tary: Le livre des cérémonies: Commentaire, ed. A. Vogt, 2 vols., 
Coll. Byz. (Paris, 1935—40). 


peror and the Empress: xada@c nAtete, ol uovaAtov- 
oavot “welcome, zn multos annos.’?® — Baive, Baive, 
¥, Avyotota “bene, bene, Augusta.’?9? Acclamations 
to the Emperor at the beginning of the banquet: 
Kovoeoped Afous turéonouy Béotooun “Conservet 
Deus imperium vestrum.” — Bova tova ofumeo “Bona 
tua semper.” — Blxtwo ofc oéumeg “Victor sis semper.” 
— Movatovodvvous pixtdtad Aéoue “Multos annos 
efficiat te Deus.” Aéovcg meévoted “Deus praestet.” — 
At the end of the banquet : Bovw d6uvw ofusreo 
“Bono domino semper.”?° 
B. The Guilds: The guilds of Byzantium were de- 
scribed in a manual, ’Enaoy.xdv BiBACov [Book of 
the Prefect], of the first half of the tenth century, 
by Emperor Leo VI the Wise.*! It was a directive 
for the City Prefect, who supervised the municipal 
trades. The guilds were inherited from the early 
imperial times, balancing monopolies with public 
duties, and some of them still carried their tradi- 
tional Latin names, with the usual adaptation to 
Greek morphology. The stubborn preservation of 
the names of dealers and shopkeepers, at the start 
accepted probably because of the dominant role of 
the state in the Byzantine guilds, may have been 
symptomatic of the diastratic shift of Latinity: fea- 
tures of the former prestige language (here, lexical 
items) tended to trickle down into general speech. 
Examples: BovAdwti¢ ‘sealer; i.e., official of the 
municipal prefecture in charge of mounting seals 
on measures, weights, and scales, der. of the verb 
BovAAdw, itself from BotdAAa ‘seal’ <—dulla. — 
Beotiomedtys ‘clothesdealer, esp. in silks? an agent 
compound (rendering Lat. vesti-arius) with the first 
element Beottov ‘clothing’ itself der. from Béoty 
“vests. — CALOAUGOLOS ‘grocer, var. of GaAyYAUGELOC 
<—salgamarius ‘dealer of pickles. — Awootéuos ‘har- 
ness maker, a compound (corresponding to Lat. 
lorarvus) containing h@eosg <lorum / lorus ‘strap. — 
WaxehAco.oc ‘butcher’ —macellarius. — udynup ‘baker’ 
<—manceps ‘leaseholder, manager of a bakery; baker’ 
C. The Hippodrome: The famous Hippodrome of 
Byzantium, which (as most of them in the Empire) 
copied, in re and in terminology, the Roman cir- 


® Vogt, I, 16.20-21 (Text). 

° Vogt, II, 20.7 (Text). 

°° Vogt, II, 171-72 (Text). 

*! Pieler, “Rechtsliteratur,” in Hunger, Profane Literatur, 11, 470— 
71. Text: ed. J. Nicole, in J. Zepos and P. Zepos, Jus graeco- 
romanum, II (Athens, 1931), 369-392 (rpr. London 1970, with 
French, Latin, and English translations and a new Introduction 
by I. Dujéev). Interpretations: A. Stéckle, Spatrémische und by- 
zantinische Ziinfte, Klio, Suppl. 9 (Leipzig, 1911); G. Mickwitz, Die 
Kartelifunktionen der Ziinfte und thre Bedeutung bei der E nistehung 
des Zunftwesens, Societas Scientiarum Fennica: Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum, VIII:3 (Helsingfors, 1936). 
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cus, became a center of popular entertainment. The 
various phases of the competitions followed largely 
the Roman example. The most extensive descrip- 
tion is by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De ceri- 
mons, lib. I, cap. 77—82.°? His exposition was partly 
based on older models of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. 

Examples from the four subfields of circus jar- 
gon: (i) The circus: ofvCov ‘seat of the Emperor’ 
—sessus ‘seat. — tévta ‘the prefect’s tent in the circus’ 
<—*tenda. — xayxedda, n. pl. ‘barriers in the race- 
course’ <cancelli ‘barriers in theatre and circus, (ii) 
Equipment: Biya ‘chariot’ —biga ‘two-horsed char- 
iot’? — xaocoldi(o)v ‘official helmet of the chari- 
oteers, der. of xacots / acc. xacot6a <cassis / cassida 
‘metal helmet. — dova ‘urn to draw lots for the ar- 
rangement of the racers’ <urna ‘urn for lots. (iii) 
The race: xouBtva ‘disposition (through drawing 
lots) of the horses and charioteers; program of the 
games’ «Late Lat. *combina ‘arrangement, deverbal 
from combinare. — Botdév ‘race taking place on Janu- 
ary 3rd; der. of Bdéta <vota plur. ‘day on which vows 
were made for the good of the emperor (Jan. 3rd); 
an ancient Roman institution. — ovumegéotys ‘vic- 
tor in the race’ (qui) superest ‘the survivor’ plus agent 
suffix. (iv) Officials and personnel: Bévetoc ‘chari- 
oteer and supporter of the circus party of the Blues’ 
<venetus ‘blue, then ‘partisan of the Blue Party. — 
govotos ‘charioteer and supporter of the circus party 
of the Reds’ <russeus ‘red’ (russei [panni] auriga 
‘charioteer of the Red Party’ [Pliny, Nat. Hist. VII, 
186]). — Beoodetos ‘official to transmit the order 
for the start of a race, haplological variant of 
DEecoagdoLos <tesserarius ‘he who receives and dis- 
tributes the watchword from the commander’ 


4. SURVIVAL OF THE LATINISMS. Many of the Lat- 
inisms have disappeared, some are still in use. 
Viscidi°? calculated that from a total of 2900 Greek 
Latinisms (which include derivatives) 300 re- 
mained in Modern Greek. The more popular a 
word, the better its chances for resistance. The vi- 
tality of the Latinisms can be observed in three lin- 
guistic contexts: the movement of tenth-century 
purism, the mediation of Byzantine Latinisms to 
the Balkanic languages, and the general conserva- 
tism inherent in language. 


*? Text: Vogt, II, 112-68. Interpretations: Vogt, Commentaire, 
II, 114-77, and “L’hippodrome de Constantinople,” Byzantion, 
10 (1935), 471-88; R. Guilland, “Etudes sur lhippodrome de 
Byzance,” Byzantinoslavica, 23 (1962), 203-26, also in Etudes de 
topographie de Constantinople byzantine, 1, Berliner Byzantini- 
stische Arbeiten, 37 (1969), 556-72. 

33 Viscidi, Prestiti, 58. 


A. Tenth-century Purism: The Hellenizing reac- 
tion against foreignism dominated the so-called 
Metaphrastic redaction of the older hagiographic 
literature.** Symeon Logothetes, known as Meta- 
phrastes, “the Adapter,’ probably one of the schol- 
ars around Constantine Porphyrogenitus, revised 
the hagiographic texts in the classical spirit.°°> The 
popular old martyrologies, legends, and vitae con- 
tained numerous Latinisms: the Metaphrast tried 
to replace them with Hellenisms. The experiment 
in the de-Latinization also encompassed the ter- 
minologies of administration, communications, the 
army, and public and private life. 

Examples:  quaestionartus ‘henchman’ ~-— 
XOLALOTLOVAQLOS, replaced by Syutos. — scrintum ‘box 
for documents, > oxetviov plur. oxetvia, also 
‘dossier; replaced by yeyeaupéva, plur. ‘things 
written. — Late Lat. caballarius ‘horseman’ > 
xaPaAAGELOS, replaced by tnanetc. — palatium ‘im- 
perial palace’ > maddtiov, replaced by t& ava- 
XxTOEG or Ta PaotELa. — arena ‘stage in the theatre’ 
> aorva, replaced by Béatoov or otddtov. — ar- 
marium ‘cabinet, cupboard’ > deudetov, replaced 
by oxetos. 

The Greek substitutes were taken from the clas- 
sical language and from the contemporary speech 
of the educated. Interestingly, the lexicon of this 
monastic literature displayed a correlation be- 
tween the density of Latinisms and the distance of 
the area of a text's origin from the capital: the closer 
to the Polis, to Constantinople, the fewer the Latin 
elements. Thus, in the Byzantine passions, the Lat- 
inisms are most abundant in those from Syria, then, 
in reduced number, in those from Egypt and Ar- 
menia; still rarer in Asia Minor, and rarest in Con- 
stantinople. The implications of the geographical 
distribution are in accord with the sociological as- 
pect of the Latin superstratum: anti-Latinistic pur- 
ism was a movement of the upper levels of society; 
the Latin-studded terminology of everyday life 
which filtered down into folk literature had taken 
root in the speech of the masses and of the remote 
provinces and showed a strong resistance, surviv- 
ing, to a large degree, the end of the Empire. Yet, 
the fad of weeding them out was not radical, a fifth 
were allowed to stay. Zilliacus suggests a few causes 
of their retention: ingrained use in the jargon of 
officialdom (natetxtog ‘patrician’ —patricius); igno- 
rance of Latin provenience (x6un¢ ‘official at court 


**H. Zilliacus, “Das lateinische Lehnwort in der griechischen 
Hagiographie,” BZ, 37 (1937), 302-44. 

*° H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich, HAW, 12: Byz. Hdbch., 11:1 (Munich, 1959), 571-75. 
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or in administration’ <comes); nativization into the 
Greek lexicon (uddtog ‘peck’ <modzus, and the names 
of the months). 

In certain ways the Metaphrastic endeavors are 
reminiscent of the puristic attempts by ancient and 
medieval grammarians and glossarists to correct 
linguistic habits which they disliked: in trying to 
suppress them they were forced to document the 
living usage. 

B. Balkanic Expansion: Many Greek Latinisms were 
transmitted by Byzantium to the languages within 
the sphere of its influence, and this spread evi- 
denced the vitality of the respective lexemes in 
Greek, at least for the period of their radiation. 
Here, their expansion into the Balkanic languages 
is considered.*° The high point of the Byzantine 
influence on Serbian was from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, on Rumanian from the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth century; Hellenisms in Al- 
banian are difficult to date because no early texts 


%° P. Skok was the first to identify the problem: “Byzance comme 
centre d’irradiation pour les mots latins des langues balka- 
niques,” Byzantion, 6 (1931), 371-78. A recent survey: H. Mi- 
haescu, “Byzance—foyer du rayonnement de la culture ro- 
maine et de la langue latine dans le sud-est de I’Europe,” 
BuCavtiva, Annual Review of the Center for Byzantine Studies 
of the School of Philosophy, University of Thessaloniki, 6 (1974), 
215-26. Numerous hints are found in lexicological studies of 
the individual languages, above all in the investigations of Gu- 
stav Meyer, a trail-blazer in the area of Balkanic word history: 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch der albanesischen Sprache (Strasbourg, 
1891); Tiirkische Studien, 1: Die griechischen und romanischen Be- 
standtheile im Wortschatze des Osmanisch-Tiirkischen, SBWien, Philos.- 
hist.Kl., 128 (1893); Neugriechische Studien, III: Die lateinischen 
Lehnworte im Neugriechischen, SBWien, Philos.-hist. KI., 132 (1895). 
For general Slavic: E. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, A-Mor (Heidelberg, 1924). For Serbo-Croatian: M. Vas- 
mer, Die griechischen Lehnworter im Serbokroatischen (Abh. Berlin, 
1944:3); I. Popovi¢, “Les emprunts linguistiques du néogrec et grec 
moyen en serbo-croate contemporain,” Srpska Akademija Nauka: Zbor- 
ntk Radova Vizantoloski Institut, 2 (1953), 199-233 (with French 
résumé, 234-37), and “Le probleme de la chronologie des em- 
prunts byzantins et néogrecs en serbo-croate,” op.cit., 3 (1955), 
117-56 (with French résumé, 156-157). For Bulgarian: R. Ber- 
nard, “Mots grecs en Bulgare,” Soc.Ling.Paris:Bull., 44:1 (1948), 
99-115 (with subsection “Mots d’origine latine,’ 99-106); N. P. 
Andriotes, Ta &\Anvixe otoryxeta. tig BovAyaouxtis yAdoons (The 
Greek elements of the Bulgarian language), Aoyetov tot doa- 
xLXOD LaoyEea@ixod yAwootxotd Byoaveot, 17 (1952), 33-100, 
esp. 82-83. Rumanian: A. Cioranescu, Diccionario etimolégico ru- 
mano (hereafter Dicc.etim.rumano), Universidad de La Laguna: 
Biblioteca Filol6gica (Tenerife—Madrid, 1966); H. Mihaescu, In- 
fluenta greceascé asupra limbii romaéne (hereafter Influenta gre- 
ceasca) (Bucharest, 1966), with two versions in French: “L’influ- 
ence byzantino-slave en roumain au XIII* et XIV¢ siécles,’ Revue 
roumaine de linguistique, 12 (1967), 489-505, and “L’influence 
byzantino-slave en roumain au XV¢ siécle,” op.cit., 13 (1968), 11— 
27. Albanian: E. Cabej, “Zur Charakteristik der lateinischen 
Lehnworter im Albanischen,” Revue roumaine de linguistique, 7 
(1962), 184-86. Turkish: A. Tietze, “Griechische Lehnwérter 
im anatolischen Tirkisch,” Oriens, 8 (1955), 204—57. 


are available. The Byzantine Latinisms which reach 
Rumanian presuppose, as do many Byzantinisms 
in that language, an intermediate South Slavic stage. 
It is not always easy to distinguish between a word 
that has survived directly from Balkanic Latin and 
a Latinism which reached the Balkanic languages 
through Byzantine mediation. The criteria of an 
intermediate Byzantine stage for the Balkanic Lat- 
inisms are phonological, semantic, and geographi- 
cal. The Balkanic Hellenisms of Latin origin cover 
the semantic fields of Church, public life, private 
life, and war and navigation. 

Examples: (i) Church (monastery, offices, garb): 
candéla ‘waxlight, tallow candle’ > Byz. xavéfAa 
‘lamp in the church’ > OSerb. kanidilo lamp hang- 
ing in front of icons; Bulg. kandilo, Rum. candelé, 
Alban. kandile. — Eccles. Lat. templum ‘church’ > 
Byz. téustdov / téuBAov ‘church; iconostasis in the 
Greek church’ > OSerb. temblo, S.-Cr. (Wojwodina) 
témplo ‘iconostasis; Rum. témpla, Alban. temblé. — 
rasum ‘short-napped cloth’ ~ Byz. 6doov ‘crude wool 
cloth, worn esp. by monks’ > OSerb. Bulg. rasa, 
Rum. rasa, Alban. rasé. (ii) Public life (administra- 
tion, commerce): primicérius ‘the first in a group; 
chief of a government office’ > Byz. mouurxyjot(o)c, 
then, under influence of xvotoc ‘lord, ITOLUL- 
uvEL(O)S > OSerb. *primiéur ‘head, chief’ / primi- 
kjurt ‘village elder; Alban. pérmik’tir. — commercium 
‘trade, right to import’ > Byz. xovugoxtov ‘cus- 
toms’ — OSerb. kumeriki ‘impost, Customs duty, 
customs ofhce, Slavo-Rum. kumerkii, Alban. kumerq 
/ kurmeq, Turk. gtimriik > OSerb. gumruki, S.-Cr. 
gyumruk, Bulg. gumrik. — asper ‘unpolished, i.e., 
newly-minted coin, in elliptic use asperum, is bor- 
rowed by Byzantine Greek as jomoov ‘new, i.e., white 
(silver) coin’ and radiates to OSerb. aspra, S.-Cr. as- 
pra / jaspra, Bulg. aspra, Rum. aspru, Alban. aspér, 
Turk. aspre, with meanings oscillating between a 
specific coin and money in general. (iii) Private life 
(house, cooking, clothing): cellarium ‘larder’ > Byz. 
xehideuov — S.-Cr. éeral (with metathesis), Rum. 
chelar, Turk. kiler > S.-Cr. kijer, Bulg. kilér, Rum. 
chiler. — tubulus ‘small tube’ > Byz. tovBrov, with 
the secondary var. *totyhov “tubular tile? then ‘tile’ 
> Alban. tuvlé, $.-Cr. tuigla, Bulg. and Turk. tugla. 
— offella ‘morsel > Byz. 6médAov (with retention 
of the Latin diminutiveness) > Mod. Grk. @eddt 
‘slice’ > O Serb. felija, Bulg. filija, Rum. felie, Al- 
ban. felt [‘cake’], Turk. (Anatolia) felt. (iv) Warfare 
and navigation: clausura ‘lock, defile’ > Byz. x)et- 
oovead ‘narrow pass’ (influenced by xAe(o ‘to close’) 
> OSerb. East S.-Cr. Bulg. klisura, Alban. klisyré. — 
cors / cortem ‘enclosure’ > Byz. x6gty ‘(imperial) tent’ 
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— Rum. cort ‘tent’ and in the Rumanian dialect of 
‘Transylvania ‘umbrella? — flammula ‘pennant’ > Byz. 
pAduovhov / pAduoveov > Rum. flamurd, Alban. 
flamur; Byz. pAGuoveEov, secondarily PAduROVEOV 
— Alban. fljambur. — saburra ‘ballast’ > Byz. oa- 
Bovea > Rum. savurd, Alban. savuré, and Turk. 
safra. 

C. The Modern Greek Evidence: From early on, 
Byzantine Romanism developed a characteristic 
dichotomic stratification: the mass of borrowings 
entered on the level of officialdom and much fil- 
tered down to the level of the common man. The 
same two forces of officialdom and familiarity con- 
tributed to the preservation of Latinisms long be- 
yond the end of the Empire:*’ the conservatism of 
institutions and the conservatism of provincial life 
kept many Latinisms alive into modern times. 
Roughly one-tenth of the borrowings were still -in 
use in the nineteenth century; some survive in the 
milieu of the Patriarchate of Constantinople and 
the monastic center of Mount Athos, with their 
traditional ecclesiastic terminology; many are found 
in the marginal dialects, in particular that of Pon- 
tus.°° In a comparable way, by the tenth century 
the varieties far from the capital had been inclined 
toward a retention of their Latinity. 

In the following, typical examples of only such 
Latinisms of the modern language (whether stan- 
dard or dialect) will be listed whose presence can 
be ascertained through the papyri for the Byzan- 
tine spoken in Egypt in the sixth century.®9 (i) Ad- 
ministration and law: officialis ‘government official’ 
> Byz. dog@ixidAtog > Mod.Grk. dgqixidiroc, 
commonly used into the nineteenth century, now 
obsolete; ‘official in the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. — domesticus ‘member of the household or 
entourage — Byz. dousotixds / dougotixoc / 
dovéottxoOc, name of various kinds of officials, also 


*” Triantaphyllidés, “Lexique,” 276-77. 

“®N. Andriotis, Lexikon der Archaismen in neugriechischen Di- 
alekten, Schriften der Balkankommission: Linguistische Abtei- 
lung, 22 (Vienna, 1974), 9-10. H. and R. Kahane, “Zum Gri- 
kanischen,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 94 (1978), 88-89. 

*’The basic study on the Latin relics in the modern Greek 
dialects by G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, III. Many surviving 
correspondences of the Byzantine Kulturworter in the studies 
by Koukoules, above all Btog and @eooahovixys Evotatiou ta 
haoyeagixd (Folklore in Eustathius of Thessalonike) (Athens, 
1950). For Latin relics in the dialects: Andriotis, Archaismen. For 
Cyprus: K. Chatziioannou, Hegi tov év th uecaumviexsj xal VEWteog 
Kure.axy Eévov yAwootxdv otovyetwv (The foreign elements in 
Medieval and Modern Cypriot) (hereafter Tegi tov . . . Eéveaov 
otolxyeiwv), TF ByzNgPhil, 18 (Athens, 1936), 35—57. The dis- 
tribution of a Latin lexeme in the Demotic and dialects is exten- 
sively described in the ‘Iotoginov AcE nov tic véas EMANVEXAS, in 
course of publication at the Academy of Athens since 1933; we 
quote also unpublished materials of the Dictionary Archives. 
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‘precentor — Mod. Grk. (Constantinople) 
deuéotiyos ‘subcantor in the Patriarchate. — de- 
fendo ‘defend’ > Byz. dngevdoevw and (with adap- 
tation to prefix dta- and avdévtns / a@évtns ‘mas- 
ter’) dtavbevtetdw / Staq~evtevw — Mod. Grk. 
dtagevteto. (ii) Army: caballarius ‘horseman’ > Byz. 
xaBarAAdoLog / xaBadAdeng -— Mod. Grk. 
xaBarAAGONnS. — contubernalis / contubernarius ‘tent- 
mate’ > Byz. xovtouBeevadtos / xovtouBEeVvaoeLocg 
+ Mod. Grk. (Naxos) xovvtouBpeovdhic  / 
XOUVVTOUVEBYGOLS ‘tenant on a farm (in his relation 
to the landlord)’ — castrum ‘fortress’ > Byz. xd- 
oteov > Mod. Grk. xdoteo. (ii) Economy: pactum 
‘contract’ + Byz. ma&xtov ‘contract; rent, fee farm’ 
— Mod. Grk. (Cephalonia) mdxto / mayto ‘rent for 
a farm, (Chios) ta&yto¢ m. , (Cyprus) id. n. ‘rent, — 
diarium ‘daily ration’ > Byz. didetov ‘daily ration, 
daily wage’ > Mod. Grk. (Pontus) 6d’ ‘daily ra- 
tion, portion of food’ with ddéotCw ‘to share out food, 
to give away.’ — peculium ‘private possession (e.g., of 
the slave)’ > Byz. mexovAtov > Mod. Grk. (Ce- 
phalonia) mexovAt ‘small share of the raisin harvest 
given to children, laborers, and servants, (Pontus) 
MEXxOvA’ ‘private property. — campana ‘steelyard’ > 
Byz. xaumavos / xaumavec / xaumtavov > Mod. Grk. 
(Crete) xdurtavo / xautaves, (Icaria) xamavos. (iv) 
‘Trades: Lat. manceps ‘leaseholder, baker’ > Byz. 
uayxip ‘baker’ — Mod. Grk. (Athos) ucyxiac 
‘monk who prepares the dough) (Thrace) ‘baker 
and seller of bread? (Cyprus, Rhodes) pavttinac 
‘baker’ —  burdonarius ‘muleteer’ —  Byz. 
Bovedwvdeiog — Mod. Grk. Bovedovvdots / 
Boegdwvdeis (widely spread in ecclesiastic use) ‘monk 
or servant of a monastery performing the duties of 
a muleteer, (Rhodes) epithet of a stupid monk, 
(Crete, Tenos) ‘lout, dunce; (Cyprus) Bogtwvdeoc 
‘groom. — cellartus ‘keeper of a larder or cellar’ > 
Byz. xehkaouog — Mod. Grk. (eccles.) xedAAcone 
‘caretaker of a monastery’s provisions. (v) The 
settlement: hospitium ‘lodging’ > Byz. don{tiov 
‘dwelling, house’ ~Mod. Grk. (Pontus) don(t(tW), 
(stand.) ott ‘house. — horreum ‘granary’ > Byz. 
OeeLov / WeEtov —- Mod. Grk. (Athos) otegeto / 
obeget6, (Kalymnos) Wegeid¢ ‘id.’ (Karpathos) 
OeEeELOS / *QELOG ‘cellar, pit? — stabulum ‘stable’ > Byz. 
otaBpiov / otaBAog - Mod. Grk. otcBAoc. (vi) 
Clothing: camisia ‘shirt (of soldiers?) > Byz. xaut- 
ovov > Mod. Grk. (Pontus) xaputo(w) ‘shirt, under- 
jacket’; the Byz. derivative broxautovov / bmoxG- 
[uoov ‘under-jacket’ > Mod. Grk. mouxdutoo ‘shirt? 
— caracalla ‘long-hooded tunic’ via xagcéxaArov > 
Byz. der. xaQ9axGAALOV ‘cap, xaexdAL(O)v ‘shroud, 
long garment’ > Mod. Grk. (Siphnos, Sikinos) xa- 
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eaxdAAw ‘shirt-like garment. — caliga ‘boot’ via 
*xOkuya / xdAtxa > Byz. der. xadtytov ‘shoe’ > 
Mod. Grk. xaAtyt, with xadtyia n. pl. (Epirus) 
‘wooden shoes, (Cephalonia) ‘claws of sheep.’ 


Ill. THE GALLICISMS 


In 1204 the Frankish, 1.e., the Western, Crusad- 
ers conquered Constantinople and occupied, in an 
early form of colonization, wide areas of the East- 
ern Empire. The mainland, in particular Pelopon- 
nesus, and Cyprus fell under the Frankish knights 
and feudal lords, above all French; the linguistic 
medium of this event was Gallo-Romance (French 
and Provencal). The coasts and the islands became 
Venetian possessions, with some Genoese excep- 
tions; the superstratum was Italian, mainly Vene- 
tian.*” A separation between these two constituents 
of Romance influence is often not easy: partly lex- 
emes of the two branches may overlap; partly the 
phonological differences among them levelled off 
in the process of their adaptation to Greek. The 
following reconstruction of the cultural impact of 
French feudalism by means of kulturwérter is based 
on essentially three sources with a chance-occurring 
of items: a versified chronicle, a chronicle in prose, 
and a lawbook. The vitality of the acculturation can 
be measured either synchronically, in terms of the 
then fashionable interlingua, or diachronically, in 
terms of lexicological survival. 

The French impact on medieval Greece (quite 
different from that on modern Greece, which en- 
compassed the upper and middle classes of the 
Balkanic urban centers) was concentrated on the 
castle and the court, and it unfolded in two areas: 
in Morea (the medieval name of NW Peloponne- 
sus) and on Cyprus. 


|. THE FEUDALISM OF MOREA. The French con- 
quest of Morea imposed the culture of Western 
chivalry on the Byzantine population. The Chroni- 
cle of Morea, which originated during the first half 
of the fourteenth century and whose extant Greek 
version (MS #) goes back to the 1380s, retells, in a 
poeticized form, the history of the Peloponnesus 
under the Franks, up to the end of the thirteenth 


The Demotic lexicon of Francocracy (and Venetocracy) has 
to be reconstituted from scattered literary and historiographic 
sources. A large-scale and systematic compilation is now in 
progress: E. Kriaras, Ag&tx0 tis weoanwvextis EAANVixtI¢ Snuddouc 
yooumatetas, 1100-1669 (Lexicon of the Medieval Greek De- 
motic Literature, 1100-1669) (Thessalonike, 1969-). The en- 
tries in Kriaras’ AeEvx6 contain additional information about 
the history of a word and its survival in the modern dialects. 


century, weaving the adopted French terminology 
of feudalism into its narration.*! This makes it a 
prime source of the “Franco-Greek argot of the 
crusader states.’*? As to linguistic background, 
Topping diagnoses the author as “certainly bilin- 
gual, though not entirely a master of French.”* 

(1) Key terms of feudalism: pte < fié ‘fief? — 6uav- 
tCo « omage ‘homage of a liegeman, fief’ — 60fo- 
Agvw < reveler ‘to rebel’ (besides Ital. arrovellare). — 
mooPerévtCt <— privilege. — xovoetecta <— co(u)rtoisie 
(beside Ital. cortesza). (ii) Titles and offices: uote, 
used before the name < misire. — vta@ua <— dame and 
LaVvTaUGa <— madame, used before the name. — A(TLo¢ 
<— (ome) lige (beside Med.Lat. homo ligius) ‘liege’ — 
“LBitdvoc ‘castellan’ — Norman kevetaigne/ Picard 
kievetaine, dial. vars. of OF r. chevetaigne ‘headman- 
— toaumoehtavos ‘chamberlain’ — chambrelain. (iii) 
Warfare: xovyxéota < conqueste. — toéBa <— trieve/treve 
‘truce’; toéBa is still used in Maina in regard to 
family feuds.** — o€vtCo < sege ‘siege’ — Guavt(tw 
‘to make up for a military setback’ — amender ‘to make 
amends. — toimouvtoéto << trebuchet ‘engine de- 
signed to hurl stones.’ (iv) Calques: There are vari- 
ous loan translations, to which Spadaro* and 
Jetfreys*® draw attention. The following examples 
hint at the contemporary “feudalization” of exist- 
ing Greek lexemes: costumes, the customs of Frank- 
ish society imposed as law on the subjects of Mo- 
rea, ~ ovvrjteta n.pl., lit. ‘habits, customs. — fief ~ 


*!"Text: P. Kalonaros, TO Xeovixdv tot Moepéws (Athens, 1940); 
Kalonaros’ text follows John Schmitt, The Chronicle of Morea 
(London, 1904; rpr. Groningen, 1967). Modern translation: H. E. 
Lurier, Crusaders as Conquerors: The Chronicle of Morea, Records 
of Civilization: Sources and Studies, 69 (New York, 1964). Ori- 
gin: H.-G. Beck, Byzantinische Volksliteratur (hereafter Volkslitera- 
tur), HAW: Byz. Hdbch., 11:3 (Munich, 1971), 158; P. Topping, 
“Co-existence of Greeks and Latins in Frankish Morea and 
Venetian Crete” (hereafter “Co-existence”), XV’ Congres Inter- 
national d'Etudes Byzantines: Rapports et co-rapports, I, Histoire 
(Athens, 1976), 3-23, with bibl. in note 19 (rpr. in P. Topping, 
Studies on Latin Greece, A.D. 1205-1715 [London, 1977], no. XI); 
M. J. Jeffreys, “The Chronicle of Morea: Priority of the Greek 
Version” (hereafter “Chronicle of Morea”), BZ, 68 (1975), 304— 
58. Phonology: Triantaphyllidis, Lehnwarter, passim, with a list of 
Gallicisms 142-44; E. Sttiwe, Die franzisischen Lehnwérter und 
Namen in der mittelgriechischen Chronik von Morea, Diss. (Rostock, 
1919). Lexicology: G. Spadaro, “Studi introduttivi alla Cronaca 
di Morea: III. Italianismi e francesismi” (hereafter “Cronaca di 
Morea”), Siculorum Gymnasium, 14 (Catania, 1961), 1-70. Law: 
P. I. Zepos, To dfxatov eig 10 XKEovixdv tov Mogéwes (The Law 
in the Chronicle of Morea). ’Ex.‘Et.Bu€.27., 18 (1948), 202-20. 

*? Jeffreys, “Chronicle of Morea,” 309. 

"Topping, “Co-existence,” 9. 

“D. B. Bagiakakos, ZupBoan eis thv wEedétyv tij¢ Snuddouc 
voutxtjs Seodoytag (Contribution to the Study of Demotic legal 
terminology), in Xenion: Festschrift fiir Pan. J]. Zepos, LI (Athens- 
Freiburg/Br.-K6ln, 1973), 529-30. 

© Spadaro, “Cronaca di Morea,” 41—55. 

4° Jeffreys, “Chronicle of Morea,” 309-10, 312-13. 
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moedvota ‘provision, then ‘estate granted on trust 
and in usufruct, a Byzantine institution compa- 
rable to and becoming identical with the Western 
fief.4” — ome ‘man, a lexeme occuring variously in 
the feudalistic terminology (so elliptic for ome lige 
‘liege man’), ~ &vdewsos ‘man’;*® ome is also the 
root morpheme of the derivative omage, and the 
latter becomes the model of Grk. avdowméa ‘hom- 
age, the acknowledgment of vassalage. — OFr. se 
desvestir, lit. ‘to undress; then ‘to divest oneself’ (in 
feudalistic terminology the antonym of invest [in 
the Chronicle, beBeot(Fw <— OF r. revestir ‘to enfeoff’]) 
~ &xd0vouat ‘to undress’ and ‘to divest oneself? — 
seignor naturel ‘the natural, 1.e., the legal lord’ ~ 
MUOLKOS AMéevtys.*9 


2. THE COURT OF CYPRUS. The second center of 
massive French influence, the Byzantine island of 
Cyprus, fell to the Westerners by the end of the 
twelfth century, in part to the Italian maritime re- 
publics, Genoa and Venice; in part to the French 
house of the Lusignans. The following reconstruc- 
tion of the Frankish impact on Cyprus*® is based 
on two sources, a chronicle and a lawbook. 

A. Makhairas’ Recital: The history of the age of the 
Lusignans was described, in minute detail, by a 
Greek historian, Leontios Makhairas.®! The au- 
thor was born around 1380. His style is typical of 


7G, Ostrogorskij, Pour Vhistoire de la féodalité byzantine, Cor- 
pus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae: Subsidia, I (Brussels, 
1954), 55-61; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Ox- 
ford, 1968), 425; D. Jacoby, “Les archontes grecs et la féodalité 
en Morée franque,” TM, 2 (1967), 421-81. 

*AvOewsos as a term of the Byzantine social system of de- 
pendence appears on seals as early as the tenth and eleventh 
centuries (Kriaras, Ag&vx6, s.v.). 

"G. Kechagioglou, ZupnAnoMpatixa ya tO Koovixdv tod 
Mogéws (Addenda to the Chronicle of Morea), "EMnvixnd, 28 
(1975), 420-22, modifies his earlier objections expressed in 
Avoxohles otd xetuevo tot Xeovix0t tot Mooéwe (Textual 
problems in the Chronicle of Morea), ‘EAAnvina, 27 (1974), 262. 

*°Cypriote Gallicisms: G. Meyer, “Romanische Wérter im 
kyprischen Mittelgriechisch,” Jb. fiir romanische und englische 
Sprache und Litteratur, 15 (1876), 33-56; S. Menardos, FadAuxai 
Wecaovixat héGers Ev Komew (Medieval French lexemes in Cy- 
prus), “Adnva, 12 (1900), 360-84; M. L. Dendias, Tleoi tav év 
TH Kurguaxy Onudtov éx tij¢ itaAvxtis xal yaAAuxtig (On verbs of 
French and Italian provenience in the dialect of Cyprus), "A0jva, 
36 (1925), 142-65; Chatziioannou, [leot tv .. . EEVWV OTOL- 
xeiwv, 63-119, with two reviews doubting Chatziioannou’s em- 
phasis on the Provencal contribution: R. M. Dawkins, BNJbb, 13 
(1936-37), 104-9; M. Kriaras, BZ, 37 (1937), 394-99. 

5! Leontios Makhairas, Recital concerning the Sweet Land of Cy- 
prus entitled ‘Chronicle’, ed. R. M. Dawkins, 2 vols. (Oxford 1932), 
with discussion of the borrowings in II, 38—40 and in the Glos- 
sary II, 235—76. Two earlier studies by the same author: “Notes 
on the Vocabulary of the Cypriote Chronicle of Leontios Ma- 
khairas,” BN/J6b, 3 (1922), 137-55, and “The Vocabulary of the 
Mediaeval Cypriot Chronicle of Leontios Makhairas,” Transac- 
tions of the Philological Society, 1925-30 (London, 1931), 300-30. 


the language spoken on Cyprus in the late Byz- 
antine period. From the middle of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the fifteenth century (the span of 
time on which the chronicle centers), French was 
the language at court and the official language of 
administration; it was the language of the feudal 
society which had settled on Cyprus after the end 
of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem and the loss 
of the Holy Land. The French of the ruling class 
blended with the regional Greek. This process lasted 
up to the last phase of the Lusignan dynasty, around 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Venice took 
possession of the island and the Venetian influence 
replaced the French. 

In the same way as the Gallicisms of Morea, but 
in greater detail and with more subtle nuances, the 
Cypriote Gallicisms transmit the image of the 
Frankish feudal society in the Byzantine colonies. 

(i) The feudal value system. Positive and nega- 
tive values were taken over. Positive concepts: Ba- 
AevttCa. < vaillentise ‘bravery. —yodoa < grace ‘favor. 
— ddeyoétoa <— OF r. alegrece / Prov. alegreza ‘cheer- 
fulness’ — dmhaCtow <— OF r. plaisir / Prov. plazir 
‘pleasure’ — xovvtovvat.ov(v) (recorded in the plur. 
XOVVTOVVaCLOvdES) < condonacion ‘condonation: 
Negative concepts: deadéviov <— desdeing ‘disdain, 
anger. — Aov§oveta < luxurie ‘sensuality. — dvom\a- 
Clow <— OFr. desplaisir / Prov. *desplazir [matching 
plazir ‘pleasure’] ‘displeasure? — droqauiatw < dis- 
famer ‘defame, slander.’ — nooteotiatw < protester 
(in feudal society “protest” being often a negatively 
loaded concept [as in Makhairas, I, 552 Dawkins)). 
(ii) Public life. The terminologies of punishment 
and taxes are well represented: Goéo0ta ‘accusation’ 
<— arest ‘capture. — mikey < pilort. — xiALovoens < 
coilleor ‘taxgatherer. — todo. < taille ‘tax’ — nammé\AEc 
pl. <— gabelle ‘impost’ (iii) Private life. Characteristic 
features of castle and riding: t€dumea ‘chamber, 
often the King’s room’ <— chambre. — tCuvia < che- 
minee ‘fireplace. — tCdeowv ‘litter’ — chaiere ‘armchair: 
— KEQeovviv <— perron ‘stoneblock for mounting the 
horse.” — mavéh\v < panel (of a saddle). (iv) War- 
fare. The art of war, well developed in the West in 
the context of chivalric customs, brought many 
Things and Words to the Byzantine colonies: 
tCobota + jouste ‘joust. —xovpavos < confanon/ gon- 
fanon ‘banner: — xogo€etv < corsier ‘charger’ — ma- 
péCiv — OF r. pavais/ Prov. paves ‘large shield? — na- 
OlvEttLV < bassinet ‘steel helmet” (v) Roman 
Catholicism. The image which the Crusaders’ faith 
left in the conquered Byzantine provinces comes 
to life with its borrowed terminology: goéonc 
‘brother of Rhodes or of the Hospital, with the ad- 
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dress form @oé < frere ‘friar’ — xAdoteLV < clostre 
‘cloister’ — OltvTyoLW <— cimetere ‘graveyard; with the 
widely used nasal var. cumentere. — MadaVTCLV < pas- 
sage ‘voyage to the Holy Land.’ — tape 6 Oedc, half 
borrowed, half calqued < damedieu ‘Lord God: 

B. The Assizes: One facet of Frankish civilization 
prominently developed in the Oriens latinus was 
feudal law. The usages and customs, which were 
embodied in the civil and criminal law practiced in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, were compiled, prob- 
ably around the end of the twelfth century, in the 
Assises de la Cour des Bourgeows,°* and this French 
redaction was translated for the benefit of the 
Kingdom of Cyprus into the Greek of Cyprus, in 
the fourteenth century, possibly somewhat ear- 
lier.’ The Asszes of Jerusalem have been character- 
ized as the embodiment of “ideal feudalism.’ *+ The 
Cypriote version, by using the Frankish legalisms 
within a Greek framework, puts the coming of the 
new era in sharp relief: just as the Latinisms per- 
meated Byzantine law revealing its Roman roots so 
the feudalistic terminology documents the process 
of Westernization. 

In the following examples the Greek Gallicisms 
of the Cypriote Assizes are equated, whenever pos- 
sible, with their correspondence in the French As- 
sises de la Cour des Bourgeois. (i) The legal system: 
cotta < assise ‘decree (established in a session of the 
feudal lords), with the plur. assises ‘compilation of 
the decrees and customs representing the feudal 
law of the Franks in the Oriens latinus’? — xovotov- 
[lv <— coustume ‘manner, custom. — me6Ba in M6AEUOS 
dia wO6Ba ‘judicial combat as proof of innocence’ 
<— prove (Assises var. preuve) ‘proof? — ttavmiotvys <— 
champion ‘champion, defender in a judicial com- 


** French text: Comte A. A. Beugnot, ed., Assises de Jérusalem, 
IT: Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois, Recueil des historiens des 
Croisades: Lois, II (Paris, 1843). 

**Greek text: K. N. Sathas, ed., "Aotfat tot Baoidelou tov 

‘legooohtyov xai tig Kimeov (Assizes of the Kingdoms of Je- 

rusalem and Cyprus), Meoawvixi) BiBdtobyjxn, VI (Venice-Paris, 
1877). Dating through linguistic evidence: K. Hadjioannou, “The 
Beginning of the Modern Greek Dialect as it Appears in the 
Greek Text of the Assizes, in the 13th Century A.D.,” in Com- 
munications et Rapports du Premier Congres international de dialec- 
tologie générale, Travaux publiés par le Centre international de 
dialectologie générale de l'Université Catholique de Louvain, 7 
(Louvain, 1964), 297. Law: P.I. Zepos, TO S&(xatov els tac 
EhAyvixas AcotCas tic Kumoov (The law in the Greek Assizes 
of Cyprus), ’Ex.“Et.BuG.20., 25 (1955), 306-330; Pieler, 
“Rechtsliteratur,” in Hunger, Profane Literatur, 11, 478; J. Ri- 
chard, “Le droit et les institutions franques dans le Royaume de 
Chypre,” in XV’ Congrés International d'Etudes Byzantines: Rapports 
et co-rapports, V, Chypre dans le monde byzantin (Athens, 1976), 3— 
20. 


oJ. L. LaMonte, “Three Questions concerning the Assizes de 


Jérusalem,” Byzantina Metabyzantina, 1 (New York, 1946), 201-4. 


bat? — tCoviGa <— juzse ‘ordeal? (ii) Civil law: tGa- 
ovvtCe « chalunge ‘challenge, objection’ — do0véoiw 
/ tovégiv <— douaire ‘estate left to the widow, dowry. 
— (A) Wavtta tw / wevttcCw <— amender ‘make amends. 
— XLTLGCW <— aquiter ‘to release from garanty, to pay 
for somebody else’ — aBapoé <— *avantvoeu ‘earnest 
money. (111) Criminal law: unagatoverns < baratéor 
‘swindler’ — Cynvidtwm << engignier ‘to cheat’ — 
EVTAALAOTYS ‘counterfeiter, a nomen agentis de- 
rived from *évtahudtw < entaillier ‘to engrave, then 
‘to counterfeit. — xouvteviaopévos ‘imprisoned, p.p. 
of *xouvtevidCw ‘to imprison’ < contenir ‘to contain. 
— myvtéAwv ‘blindfold of a convict, who is led, amidst 
mockery, to the gallows’ — bendel ‘bandage around 
the forehead and the head.’ 


3. FRENCH TOPONYMS. Just as the key lexemes of 
the Frankish life style so the toponyms both in Mo- 
rea and on Cyprus reflect the Feudalistic-Catholic 
culture imposed on the colonies.*> Many of them 
Survive. 

A. Morea:°° (1) Toponyms of French provenience. 
These refer, above all, to castles and fiefs. The 
Chronicle of Morea provides the background. Typi- 
cally, some were based on family names: the aris- 
tocratic family Saint-Omer, Hellenized as Xaivt ‘Ouéo, 
was uprooted through the Catalan conquest of At- 
tica and Boeotia and settled in Morea, where Nic- 
olas III de Saint-Omer built after 1311 near Patras 
a stronghold in the vicinity of the (still existing) vil- 
lage Lavtapéou. — The Dramelay family, whose name 
was Hellenized to ToeuovAdc, was invested with a 
fief, as reported in the Chronicle of Morea, and a 
stronghold and mountain in E.: Achaia, near Ka- 
lavryta, called Tgeuovdds, preserves the name. (ii) 
Toponyms based on appellatives: Mont Escové ‘bald 
mountain’ (from OFr. escover ‘to sweep clear, to bare’) 
designated a mountain and a fortress (built ¢. 1205) 
near Acrocorinthus; the French name, Hellenized 
as Motvt ’EoxouBé, was secondarily assimilated to 


5° On Frankish toponyms: R. M. Dawkins, “The Place-Names 
of Later Greece,” Transactions of the Philological Society, 1933 
(London, 1934), 23-31; J. Longnon, “Les noms de lieu de la 
Grece franque,” /Sav (July-September 1960), 97-110; O. Markl, 
Ortsnamen Griechenlands in “frinkischer” Zeit, Byzantina Vindo- 
bonensia, 1 (Graz-Kéln, 1966). Bibliography: D. B. Bagiakakos, 
2xed(aoua megt TOV TonwWVUULXdV xa AVI OWMWVULLZOV 
onovody év Ehd61, 1833-1962 (Outline of toponymic and an- 
throponymic studies in Greece, 1833-1962), “Adnva, 66 (1962), 
341-44. 

*6J. Longnon and P. Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres 
dans la principauté de Morée au XIV’ siecle, Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes-Sorbonne, VI¢ sect.: Documents et Recherches, 9 (Paris, 
1969); A. Bon, La Morée franque: recherches historiques, topogra- 
phiques et archéologiques sur la principauté d’Achaie (1205-1430) 
(hereafter Morée franque), BEFAR, 213 (Paris, 1969). 
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névte ox0vgies ‘five caps; and Ievtecxovgy is the 
name still in use. — OFr. clarece with its nasalized 
var. clarence ‘clearness (of water)’ stimulated the to- 
ponym Kiagévtta / PAaeévtCa, to name the har- 
bor of Andravida in Elis; it was constructed under 
Geoffroy I de Villehardouin (1210-18) and today 
is in ruins, close to the village TAagévtGa. — The 
military term, OFr. passavant [lit. ‘march on’] ‘for- 
tress from which to conduct raids against the 
neighbors’ was applied to the stronghold TlacoaBdc 
in Maina, built by Jean de Nully and now in decay. 
A semantic base passavant ‘cheering on the battle- 
field’ has also been suggested.°’ 

B. Cyprus:°* The placenames of French pro- 
venience preserved on Cyprus are somewhat more 
numerous than those in Morea. Various patterns 
evolve. (1) Toponyms based on family names. The 
Lusignans, the royal family which for three centu- 
ries dominated the island, were indigenously called 
Aaaviddeg (so. in Makhairas), and the village 
Aacavids in the District Oreiné, where their scions 
probably owned estates, is called after them. — The 
aristocratic family of the Plessie gave its name to a 
village in the District Kerynia, documented in the 
French Gestes des Chiprois (13th-14th c.) as Plaissie, 
in a Venetian census (end of the 15th c.) as casal 
Blessia, and today, in ruins, known as ITAéoua. (ii) 
Toponyms based on religious terminology. One 
pattern consists of the morpheme Sazné(e) plus ha- 
gionym, so Saint Denis > Xavtevt, fieldname in the 
District Morphou. — The toponym may echo reli- 
gious orders: the Order of the Friars Minor, the 
freres menors and short fré menors, whose Cypriote 
Abae dous Fré Menors is mentioned in 1468, must 
have locally been known as *®oQéutvogs and 
*Doeuvaeos, as suggested by the fieldname 
®Poeévaeos / Boévvagos, in the District of Ammo- 
chostos, near a monastery of the Minorites. (iii) 
‘Loponyms based on appellatives. The appellatives 
may have been applied immediately by the Frank- 
ish settlers or have represented a borrowed term 
current in indigenous speech: OFr. gastine ‘waste- 
land, desert’ was borrowed as yaot(va. ‘fallow land’ 
(recorded in the Assizes) and turned into the name 
of a village in the District Messaria; the village is 
mentioned as Casal Angastina in a Venetian census 
of the end of the fifteenth century and is now called 
“Ayxaottva. — OFr. piler ‘pillar’ was borrowed as 
mihéouv (with the plur. miAgeta in Makhairas), and 


°’7 Bon, Morée franque, 508-9. 

°8S. Menardos, Toxwvuptxov tig Kuxoou (The toponyms of 
Cyprus), “Adnva, 18 (1906), 315-421, with discussion of Frank- 
ish toponyms 402-14. 


this term, probably because it applied to a portico, 
became the toponym, IItAéguv, referring to a Turk- 
ish settlement in ruins, in the District Kerynia. 


4, VITALITY OF THE GALLICISMS. The French im- 

pact on Byzantine Greece weighed against the Latin 
and Italian was the least enduring. It represented 
the lexicon of a culture which exerted its influence 
on the Greek in a much more limited geographical 
area, essentially Morea and Cyprus, and for a far 
shorter stretch of time: by the end of the fifteenth 
century the French lifeline of supply and reen- 
forcement had dried up. The institutions labelled 
by the Gallicisms were narrowly tied to their times 
and the designations faded away with the things. 
Yet, to determine the vitality of the Byzantine Gal- 
licisms, particularly in a comparison of the two areas 
involved, a different course of assessment is called 
for: those of Morea must be embedded in their own 
times, whereas the Cypriote can still be judged on 
the basis of their survival into the present. Cyprus, 
both as an insular linguistic area and as one located 
at the margins of Greek speech, proved more con- 
servative than Morea in the preservation of its 
medieval heritage. 
A. The Gallicisms of Morea in the Setting of the 
Feudalistic French Expansion: The chivalric cul- 
ture developing in Provence and northern France 
was a commodity of export, and with the customs 
went the words. The terminology of the Crusades 
filtering into the Greek of Morea was part (a frac- 
tion, to be sure) of a contemporary lexicon of in- 
ternational dimensions penetrating (above all) Ital- 
ian, Catalan, Spanish, Middle English, and Middle 
High German. 

We list, in the following, such examples of these 
languages as correspond to the Gallicisms of Mo- 
rea mentioned above. (i) Keywords: OFr. fié > Byz. 
pte; similarly the variant OFr. fi(e)u — Ital. fio, Catal. 
feu, MEng. feu; and (via Latinized feudum) Fr. feude 
— Ital. Span. feudo. — OFr. omage > Byz. ducavtto 
(flanked by the calque avboewséa), likewise > Ital. 
omaggio, MEng. omage; also Prov. omenatge — Catal. 
homenatge, Span. homenaje. — OFr. privilege > Byz. 
mooBehévtCh, likewise > Eng. privilege, MHG privi- 
légje; also widely spread as a Latinism. — OFr. 
co(u)rtoisie > Byz. xovetecta, likewise > MEng. 
courteisie, MHG kurtoiste; and with the same French 
semantic overlayer in this expression of chivalric 
ideals Ital. Catal. Span. cortesia. (ii) Titles and of- 
fices: OF r. misire > Byz. wtoto, likewise > Ital. mi- 
sére, Catal. misser; similarly, OF r. messire > Ital. mes- 
sere. — OFr. dame > Byz. vtdua, likewise > Ital. 
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Catal. Span. dama, MEng. dame; and OFr. madame 
—> Byz. pavtdua, likewise > Ital. Catal. madama, 
MEng. madam. — OFr. (ome) lige (beside MLat. homo 
ligius) > Byz. A(Cuos, likewise > Ital. Span. ligio, 
MEng. lige. -— OFr. chambrelan -— _ Bayz. 
TOaUTOEALGVOG, likewise OFr. chamberlan / chamber- 
lan — Ital. ciamberlano, MEng. chaumberlein. (iii) 
Warfare: OFr. tr(i)eve > Byz. toéBa, likewise > O 
Ital. trieva / treva, Catal. treva, MEng. triewe. — OF r. 
amender > Byz. &wavt(Cow, likewise > MEng. amen- 
den. — OF r. trebuchet > Byz. toimovtoéto, likewise 
+ MEng. trebuchet; also Prov. trabuquet > Catal. 
trabuquet; and a short form, again in two variants: 
OF r. trebuc ~ MHG triboc, and OFr. Prov. trabuc > 
Ital. trabucco, Catal. trabuc, Span. trabuco. 

B. The Gallicisms and Provencalisms of Cyprus 
Surviving in Popular Parlance: The Frankish relics 
in the dialect of Cyprus exemplify a frequent so- 
ciolinguistic process, the trickle-down to the com- 
mon level, of lexemes borrowed on the upperstra- 
tum of society. The preservation of a word on the 
popular level may be taken as an indication (a vague 
one, to be sure) of a certain folksy appeal. The fol- 
lowing selection of Gallicisms surviving in Cyprus 
includes only items that appeared in the three chief 
works of the Frankish literature written in Greek:®9 
the Asszzes [Ass.], the compendium of laws and cus- 
toms, and the two fifteenth-century chronicles by 
Makhairas [Makh.] and Boustronios [Boust.],® re- 
spectively.®! 

(i) Frankish life style: OFr. plaisir / Prov. plazir 
‘pleasure’ ~ Makh.Boust. &xAatloew — mod.dial. 
mAaclow. — OFr. commanderie ‘office of the com- 
mander of an order’ > Boust. xouyevtaeta / xov- 
yevtaota ‘id’ > mod.dial. xovpavtaoxa ‘name of 
a district of Cyprus and of a wine called after it? — 
OFr. reveler ‘to rebel > Makh. 6eBekvatw ‘id? > 
mod.dial. O6eBedudtw ‘to refuse’? — OFr. rentes ‘rev- 
enues’ — Makh.Boust. 6évta sing. / Oévtes. pl. ‘rev- 
enues from fiefs or landed property’ > mod.dial. 
Oévta ‘vegetable garden, vegetables’? — OFr. co- 
mande ‘goods in trust’ > Ass. xouucvta ‘id’? > 
mod.dial. xovudvta ‘almonds as the stakes in card 


*°S. Berand, “La littérature franque en Chypre (XII¢ au XVI¢ 
siécle),” Kume.2novd., 40 (1976), 165-66. 

Georgios Boustronios, Xeovixdv Kixgov, Meoaiovinh 
BiBaodyxn, ed. K. N. Sathas, II (Venice, 1873), 411-543. Trans.: 
R. M. Dawkins, The Chronicle of George Boustronios, 1456-1489, 
Melbourne University: Cyprus Expedition, 2 (Melbourne, 1964). 

°'S. Menardos, Tadduxai . . . A€E ets, “AOyva, 12 (1900), 360— 
84, was the first to draw attention to the problem. We follow 
Chatziioannou, Tegi tov ... Eévav oto.yetwmv, 63-119. Ad- 
denda concerning modern Cypriote: P. Xioutas, Zévai A€Eeuc 
Ot?) YA@ooe Was (Foreign words in our language), Kung.=n0v6., 
1 (1937), 133-74. 


games.’ (11) Daily life: OFr. esprevier ‘baldachin over 
the bed’ > Boust. omAuBéouv ‘bed curtain, mosquito 
net’ > mod.dial. oxAoupéow ‘id’? — OF r. chaiere 
‘armchair’ — Makh. tCéovv ‘litter’ — mod.dial. 
toaéea ‘chair’ — OFr. cumentere ‘graveyard’ > Ass. 
Makh. otuutvtyjetv ‘id? > mod.dial. ountvtyjetv ‘wall 
around a graveyard, wall around an open space’ — 
OFr. hanap ‘drinking vessel’ > Boust. yavannv > 
mod.dial. yavassu. — OF r. chéane / chéeine ‘chain’ 
— Ass. tCaidva / Makh. tCaiva ‘id’? > mod.dial. 
toaiva ‘chain as jewelry. 


IV. THe ITALIANISMS 


The Italian influence differed from the French 
in kind and in extension. Until the end of the By- 
zantine Empire (and in many cases even beyond) 
most of the seabound areas of Greece, islands and 
coasts, became colonial possessions of Venice,®? 
namely, the Ionian Islands, Morea, Crete, the Cy- 
clades, the Dodecanese, and Cyprus. Often Venice 
ruled through the medium of its illustrious fami- 
lies: under Marco Sanudo, e.g., the Dukedom of 
Naxos came into being, which comprised, in addi- 
tion to Naxos, also Syros, Paros, Siphnos, Melos, 
Kimolos, Pholegandros, Sikinos, and Ios; Crete was 
heavily settled with Venetians; in Cyprus a foreign 
middle class developed, with quarters of its own, 
one of them Venetian and one Genoese; Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos were Genoese possessions, since 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. In the 
Peloponnesus, Methone and Corone, the commer- 
cial centers of Messenia, came under Venice, fol- 
lowed by Nauplia and Navarino; and they re- 
mained in that state to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Euboea was, as was Butrinto in Epirus, a 
Venetian base, from the early Francocracy to the 
beginning of Turcocracy, with varying fortunes. All 
this led, obviously, to a massive infiltration of Ital- 
ian and, in particular, Venetian lexemes into the 
Greek lexicon.® 

One must assume that the Italian elements en- 
tered Byzantine Greek above all where the colonial 
rule of the Venetians and Genoese was of the long- 
est duration and greatest intensity. This is corrob- 
orated by the geographical distribution of the lin- 
guistic relics which survived into our century, the 


°F. Thiriet, La Romanie vénitienne au Moyen Age: Le développe- 
ment et Vexploitation du domaine colonial vénitien (XII’—-XV° siécles), 
BEFAR, 193 (Paris, 1959). 

** Although Venetian origin of the borrowings is generally to 
be assumed, Venetian bases, in the listing of examples, are la- 
belled as such only when the Venetian and the Italian variants 
display a marked difference. 
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Italianisms of the modern dialects. Six centers of 
the Italian influence in Byzantine times emerge 
from the isoglosses of these relics: 1. the Ionian 
Islands; 2. Crete; 3. the Cyclades; 4. Dodecanese 
and Cyprus; 5. the Micrasiatic islands, Samos, Chios, 
and Lesbos; 6. Southern Peloponnesus. These pri- 
mary centers of reception became the foci of a sec- 
ondary radiation of lexemes into the less Italian- 
ized areas. As to semantic fields, the Byzantine 
Italianisms, distinct from the aristocratic Galli- 
cisms, reflect a culture of the middle class, of com- 
merce and technology, and, above all, of a sea-bound 
civilization. 

Regarding the chronological delimitation of the 
Italian influence, it does not seem that borrowings 
on the colloquial level (as distinct from the Latin- 
istic of the administrative jargon) entered Greek 
before the thirteenth century. The few terms which 
appear in the twelfth century and were considered 
as of Italian provenience by Meyer® and after him 
by Andriotes,® give cause for doubt. These pseudo- 
Italianisms, which are recorded in the so-called 
Ptochoprodromikd, the Beggar Poems, attributed to 
Theodoros Prodromos,® turn out to be, on the 
whole, rather Latin relics: uatootxa ‘club, cudgel’ 
(Prodr. IV, 130a), indirectly dated for the tenth 
century by the derivative watCovxtov, represents 
the widespread Balk.Lat. variant of VLat. *mat- 
teuca.®’ — toovxxoa. ‘pot’ (Prodr. III, 187, 188; IV, 110), 
assured for the tenth century by the synonymous 
derivative tCuxdAt, belongs probably to the wide- 
spread pre-Ind.Eur. lexeme, *tjukka ‘pumpkin, 
gourd (bottle)?® — oanotviv (Prodr. 11, 37 MS H 
and ITI, 133) / canwvw (Prodr. II, 37 MS G) contin- 
ues, with other Balkanic variants, an older pattern 
oar@viov, the latter probably a derivative of the 
Micrasiatic Celtism odswv, an offshoot of Gmc. 


4G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, IV: Die romanischen Lehn- 
worte im Neugriechischen, SBWien, Philos.-hist.K]., 132:6 (1895), 
S.VV, 

°°N.P. Andriotes, "Etuwodoytxd EExd tis xolvijc ve- 
oshAnvixis (Etymological dictionary of Modern Greek) 
(?Thessalonike, 1967), s.vv. 

°°'Text: eds. D.-C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Poémes prodro- 
miques en grec vulgaire, Verh. Amsterdam, Letterkunde, n.s., 11:1 
(Amsterdam, 1910). Date: Parts of the poems are, probably, of 
the second half of the 12th century. The oldest extant MS of 
poems I, II, IV is of the late 13th or early 14th century; the 
earliest MSS of poem II] are not earlier than the 14th century: 
Beck, Volksliteratur, 101-5; D. J. Georgacas, Ichthyological Terms 
for the Sturgeon and Etymology of the International Terms Botargo, 
Caviar and Congeners, Moayuatetar tis Axadnutas Adynvav, 43 
(Athens, 1978), 199-200; H. Eidenauer apud Georgacas, 200 
note 354. 

®’ A. Cioranescu, Dicc.etim.rumano, 492: Wartburg, FEW, VI:1, 
515. 

°° J. Hubschmid apud Wartburg, FEW, XIII:2, 401. 


* saipon ‘soap. ©? — xA6tOOS ‘kick? with the deriva- 
tive xAwtOaTa ‘Byz. game in which kicks are given’ 
(Prodr. III, 295d), represents probably the eastern 
area of the widespread wordfamily calx / calcem 
‘kick’ 7° ~— 66xa ‘distaff’ (Prodr. 1, 125; Cyrilli Ale- 
xandrint Lexicon, 12th c.?7!), the eastern offshoot of 
the wide area of Goth. *rukka, came into Byz. Greek 
either directly from Gothic or was a Gothicism bor- 
rowed via VLat.”? — xovqta ‘headgear’ (Eustathius, 
12th c.) / oxovqia in the compound yov- 
thoyali]tavooxovgos ‘with an adorned cap’ (Prodr. 
IV, 234), was derived by Koukoules from xovqos 
‘hollow, thereby presupposing an intermediate stage 
xovgov ‘pot’ recorded since the third century; this 
suggestion would imply Byzantine origin of the (so 
far unexplained) Romance wordfamily of Ital. 
(s)cuffia, OFr. coife / cuife.73 — metot ‘piece of leather’ 
(Prodr. III, 131), dated for the tenth century 
through the deriv. metCéivoc ‘of leather, requires a 
base form VLat. *petsia (a var. of VLat. *pettia) sur- 
viving at the margins of the Empire, in Greek, in 
the Banat, and in Tunisia.”4 — méotehAog ‘pastry’ 
(Sophronius, Patr. of Jerusalem, 7th c.), with the 
deriv. taotehkhonovAns ‘seller of pastry’ (Prodr. IV, 
129) MS g), continues Late Lat. pastellum / pastellus. 

In the following the Byzantine Italianisms are 
arranged semantically within a chronological frame. 
The earlier Italianisms, i.e., those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the later ones, of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, reflect different 
currents of acculturation: the former evidence the 
late medieval impact of Italy on Byzantium when 
the Italian settlements in Greece were, in many ways, 
part of the great Frankish, the Western, foray into 
the Eastern Mediterranean; the latter evolve as the 
Greek segment of the wide expansion of Italian 
Words-and-Things carried by the Renaissance. The 
nautical Italianisms are treated separately from the 
later borrowings since the technology of naviga- 
tion, more than any other cultural field, represents 
the Italian and, in particular, Venetian contribu- 


°° Cioranescu, Dicc.etim.rumano, 721; Mihaescu, Influenta gre- 
ceasca, 120; J. André, “Gaulois sapana, Latin sapo, Grec odnwv,” 
Etudes Celtiques, 7 (1955—56), 352-55, with the concurrence of 
H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg, 1960— 
72), S.V. OGTWV. 

Wartburg, FEW, II:1, 106-107; C. Battisti and G. Alessio, 
Dizionario etimologico italiano (DEI) (Florence, 1950-57), s.v. calcio!. 

"Ch. DuCange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Grae- 
citatis..., 8.v. @6xa, with unverifiable reference. 

“Wartburg, FEW, XVI, 742; J. Corominas, Diccionario critico 
etimologico de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1954), s.v. rueca. 

“Ph. Koukoules, Oecoahovixyns Etotadiov ta Aaoyeaguxd, 
I (Athens, 1950), 128. 

“4Wartburg, FEW, VIII, 342. 
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tion. The Italian toponyms in Greece display a spe- 
cific form of acculturation. The vitality of the 
Italian borrowings in Byzantium, finally, can 
be measured by their survival in the modern 
dialects.” 


1. THE EARLIER PHASE. Two works of the Byzan- 
tine demotic literature, 1.e., the literature written 
in the colloquial rather than the formal language 
of classical tradition, contain a considerable num- 
ber of Italian lexemes. Both texts, not by chance 
satirical in view of the accumulation of foreign- 
isms, belong to the genre of the animal epic. The 
one is the IlovAoddyog [Poul], the Bzrd Book, which 
originated probably during the thirteenth century, 
although the MS from which all others derive is to 
be dated not before the first half of the four- 
teenth.’© The second work is the Aufynots tv Te- 
Toadduv Cadwyv [Ter], Story of the Quadrupeds, which 
originated in the second half of the fourteenth 
century.’’ Some Italian terms, above all nautical, 
are used in the Chronicle of Morea [ChronMor}. The 
Italianisms found in this earlier phase reveal al- 
ready the semantic fields to remain typical of bor- 
rowings from Italian: navigation, fashion, and so- 
ciety. Examples: | 

(1) Navigation: todd6tac (Poul) — Oltal. pedota ‘pi- 
lot; with interference of Grk. 206-‘foot’; pedota in 
turn is a blending of peloto and ped-‘foot’; and Ital. 


>The pioneering study on the Greek Italianisms: G. Meyer, 
Neugriechische Studien, IV: Die romanischen Lehnworte im 
Neugriechischen, SBWien, Philos.-hist.Kl., 132:6 (1895). A study 
on the Byzantine Italianisms, establishing the body of literary 
sources and concentrating on phonological adaptation: Trian- 
taphyllidis, Lehnwérter. The Italian contribution to the regional 
dialects under Francocracy and Venetocracy: for Cyprus, Chat- 
ziioannou, [leoi tev ... Eévwv otorye(wv, 63-119; for Crete, 
Ph. Koukoules, ZupPodr els thv xontixtv Aaoyeagtav éni 
Bevetoxoattas (Contribution to Cretan folklore under Veneto- 
cracy), “Ex.“Et.Kont.27., 3 (1940), 1-101; for Zante, L. Zoes, 
Ag&ixov LotoeLxov xai Ancoyoagixov Zaxtvou (Historical and 
folkloristic lexicon of Zante) (Athens, 1963 [completed 1970; 
Ist ed. Zakynthos, 1898—1934]). A survey: H. Kahane, “Gli ele- 
menti linguistici italiani nel neogreco,” Archtvum Romanicum, 22 
(1938), 120-35. Bibliography: H. and R. Kahane, “Mediterra- 
nean Bibliography: 1. Italian Loan-Words in Modern Greek,” 
AIPHOS, 7 (1939-44), 187-228. 

76Text and linguistic commentary: ‘O TlovAoAdyos, ed. S. 
Krawczynski, Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 22 (Berlin, 
1960). Italianisms: M. Cortelazzo, “I rapporti linguistici tra Ve- 
nezia e la Grecia prima della caduta di Costantinopoli,” in Vene- 
zia e ul Levante fino al secolo XV, ed. A. Pertusi (Civilta veneziana: 
Studi 27; (Florence, 1973-74), II, 136. Background: Beck, 
Volksliteratur, 174. 

™ Text: W. Wagner, Carmina graeca medii aevi (Leipzig, 1874), 
141-78; revised, with glossary and bibliography: V. Tsiouni, 
Tlardt6geactos Sijynots tOv CHwv tHvV tetoATddwv, Miscella- 
nea Byzantina Monacensia, 15 (Munich, 1972). Background: 
Beck, Volkshteratur, 175; H. Eidenauer, rev. of Tsiouni’s edition 
in‘ EdAAnvixd, 28 (1975), 453-60. 


piloto itself a borrowing of Byz. mA@ty¢ ‘sailor’? — 
mevétns (Poul) < OVen. penese ‘quartermaster. — 
movcovdos (Poul) <— bussola /-o ‘mariner’s compass.’ 
— toauovvtava (Poul) <— tramontana ‘northwind, 
north, polestar? — taeda / taefta / taeéta 
(ChronMor) — OVen. OGen. tarida / OVen. tareta 
‘Mediterranean transportship’ (itself of Arabic 
provenience). (i) Fashion: xammovttuv ‘typical piece 
of Frankish clothing’ (Poul) <— cappuccio ‘hood, ca- 
puche.’ — xdAtoa (Poul) —calza ‘stocking. — TCadovve 
n. ‘golden yellow garment’ (Tetr) / Cadotvu adj. 
‘golden yellow, of garments’ (ChronMor) < EVen. za- 
lén (~ Ital. giallone) ‘golden yellow. — yeotvta —O 
Ital. gronda ‘eyelash, brow’; the Greek term occurs 
in Tetr (MS C, of 1461, line 927b), with reference 
to (Frankish?) customs of personal grooming: 
uteviCovv yootvtas tac Eavtdac taco *tyovotv 
mohhkaxus “they comb their blond eyebrows, which 
they so often have.” — yelGog adj., in the com- 
pounds yeutédweos ‘of gray appearance’ (Poul) / 
youtdxeoos ‘of gray color’ (Poul), and as a noun, 
yoetCo ‘heavy woolen cloth’ —NlItal. griso ‘gray; heavy 
gray cloth. (iil) Society: x6vty¢ (Tetr) <conte ‘count, 
with the var. x6vtog (MS C, line 492), already men- 
tioned yet rejected as a barbarism by Eustathius 
(12th c.)”? and probably rendering OFr. conte. w- 
of07s (Poul) / uuofe (ChronMor) <—Ven. missier ‘hon- 
orific address. — uwaoxatavtos (Tetr) <—mercatante / 
mercatanto (the pretonic a also in the Ven. var. mar- 
cante) ‘merchant. — yodudtnsg (Poul) <galeotto 
‘scoundrel’ — @oé— (Poul) ‘Brother (prefixed to 
names of Catholic monks)’ <Fra / meaens (Poul) 
<—Ven. frar ‘Catholic monk. 


2. THE LATER PHASE. In the last two centuries, the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth, which witnessed the end 
and the aftermath of the Eastern Empire, the 
amount of recorded Italianisms increased by leaps 
and bounds. The Italian colonization of the mari- 
time territories of late Byzantium coincided with 
the Western movement of the Renaissance, in the 
course of which cultural features and their lexical 
counterparts radiated from Italy on an extraordi- 
nary, international scale. A semantic classification 
of the eastern Italianisms results, grosso modo, in the 
same groupings that were characteristic of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance words borrowed by Western and 
Central Europe: apart from navigation, they cover 
society, warfare, commerce, fashion, and poetry and 


’8 Kahane, “On Venetian Byzantinisms” (supra, note 3), 366— 
67. 

’°H. Hunger, “On the Imitation (M(unots) of Antiquity in 
Byzantine Literature,” DOP, 23—24 (1969-70), 32. 
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music. Vidos coordinates, indeed, the Italian ex- 
pansion in the Eastern Mediterranean with the Eu- 
ropean.®° As to the linguistic level, our documen- 
tation is excerpted from the Byzantine literature 
written in the vernacular. As to geographical dis- 
tribution, the literary sources exhibiting Italian- 
isms on a large scale correlate with the centers of 
Italian influence: the Ionian Islands (such as Corfu 
and Zante), Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Pelo- 
ponnesus. We selected a small sample from the ex- 
tensive record. 


The sources, referred to by abbreviations, are the 
following:®! 


Bentr = Tzanes Bentramos, ‘Iotoe(a PiAao- 
yuotacs weta tic Heonpaviac [The 
story of Avarice and Vainglory] 
(probably first half of the 16th c., 
from Nauplia)*? 


Berg = Bergades, ’“Anéxonocg [Rest from 
work] (possibly late 15th c., from 
Crete)® 

Boust = Georgios Boustronios, Atynotc 


xeOviLxacs Kvseou [A setting forth of 
the chronicle of Cyprus] (second half 
of the 15th c., from Cyprus)* 

Dieg = Atyynots Weatotaty tot Bavuaotot 
avdedc tov Aeyouévou Bedtoaoetov 
[Wonderful narration about that 


marvelous man named Belisarius] 
(15th c.)®8 


®°B.E. Vidos, La forza di espansione della lingua italiana 
(Niymegen-Utrecht, 1932); revised in Prestito, espansione e mi- 
grazione det termini tecnici nelle lingue romanze e non romanze (Flor- 
ence, 1965), 47—67. 

5! Numerous Demotic texts appear in collections. The follow- 
ing abbreviations are used: Legrand, Bibl.grvulg. = E. Le- 
grand, Bibliotheque grecque vulgatre, I-X (Paris, 1880-1913). Sa- 
thas, Meo.BiBA.= K. Sathas, Meoarwvixt BubAcodyxn, 7 vols. 
(Venice [later also Paris], 1872—94). Wagner, Carmina= W. Wag- 
ner, Carmina graeca medii aevi (Leipzig, 1874; rpr. Athens, n.d.). 
Zoras= G. Th. Zoras, BuCavtivi motnots [Byzantine poetry], in 
Baowx?) BipAtodyxn, I:1 (Athens, 1956). As to the literary back- 
ground, chronology, and bibliography reference is made to Beck, 
Volkshiteratur [abbr., Beck] and, where appropriate, to M. I. 
Manousakas, ‘H xontxt) Aoyotexyvia uata thv émoxh ths 
Bevetoxeatiag [The Cretan literature in the period of Veneto- 
cracy] (Thessalonike, 1965). 

82'Text: Zoras, 308-16; Beck, 194. 

®5'Text: Legrand, Bibl.gr.vulg., 11, 94-122; new ed., St. Ale- 
xiou, Ko.Xeov. 17 (1963), 183-251. Manousakas, 16; Beck, 196— 
197. Concerning the title: Kriaras, Ag&.x6, s.v. "Am6xom0c. 

84’Text: Sathas, Meo.BuBa., II, 411-543. Trans. R. M. Daw- 
kins, The Chronicle of George Boustronios, 1456-1489, Melbourne 


University, Cyprus Expedition, 2 (Melbourne, 1964). Beck, 160-61. 


8"Text: Wagner, Carmina, 304—321. Beck, 153. E. Follieri dates 
the origin of the poem somewhat earlier, around the end of the 
14th century (“Il poema bizantino di Belisario,” in La poesia epica 


Gad = Taddoov, Avxov xt GAourots Suyyn- 
oig Woata [Beautiful narration con- 
cerning the ass, the wolf, and the fox] 
(early 16th c., from Crete)®® 

Georg, = Emmanuel Georgillas, ‘Iotoguxh 

Belts eErjynotuc weot BeAvoaetov [The story 
of Belisarius] (end of the 15th c., 
from Rhodes)®’ 

Georg, = Emmanuel Georgillas, TO Davatt- 

Than “OV tig Pddov [The plague of 
Rhodes] (end of the 15th c., from 
Rhodes)®8 

Koron = Tzanes Koronaios, Avogayathuata 
Meoxovoetov Maova [The feats of 
Merkourios Bouas] (1519, from 
Zante)®? 

Makh = Leontios Makhairas, "E&jyynous thc 
yAunEetas ydoac Kizoou, 1 mola Aé- 
YETAaL Kodvaxa Tovteottv XOOVLXOV 
[Recital concerning the Sweet Land 
of Cyprus entitled ‘Cronaca’ that is 
to say Chronicle] (15th c., from Cy- 
prus)*% 

Sachl = Stephanos Sachlikes, Toagai xai 
ottyou. . . [Writings and verses] (sec- 
ond half of the 15th c., from Crete)?! 

Sklav = Manoles Sklavos, ‘H ovuqoed Tijc 
Korres [The disaster of Crete] (1508, 
from Crete)” 

Synax = LYvva§Adorov Tov Tiunuevov yadaoou 
[The legend of the honored ass] 
(probably early 16th c.)% 

Trivol = Jakobos Trivoles, Totujuata [Poems] 
(first half of the 16th c., from Corfu)” 


e la sua formazione, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, anno ccclxvii, 
quaderno 139 [Roma, 1970], 613). 

8'Text: Wagner, Carmina, 124-40; new ed., L. Alexiou, 
Ko.Xeov., 9 (1955), 81-118. Manousakas, 22; Beck, 176-77; 
Cortelazzo, “Rapporti,” 136. 

*’Text: Wagner, Carmina, 322-47. Foreignisms: G. N. Chat- 
zidakis, Meoatwvixd xal véa éAAnvixa (Medieval and Modern 
Greek) (Athens, 1905-7), I, 549. Beck, 153. 

*°"Text: Legrand, Bzbl.gr.vulg., 1, 203-25; new commentary: 
Ch. Papachristodoulou, Tlagatnerjoets otd Bavatixd tij¢ ‘P6- 
dou ... (Commentary to the Plague of Rhodes), in Eig wvqunv 
K. Audvtov (Athens, 1960), 76-88. 

Text: K. N. Sathas, “EAAnvixa avéxdota (Athens, 1867), I, 
1-153. 

Text, with translation and commentary: R. M. Dawkins, 
Leontios Makhairas, Recital. Beck, 160-61. 

9!'Text: Wagner, Carmina, 62-105. Manousakas, 19-21; Beck, 
200-2. 

% Text: Wagner, Carmina, 53-61. Manousakas, 25—26; Beck, 
167. 

Text: Wagner, Carmina, 112-23. Beck, 176—77. 

Text with translation and commentary: ed. J. Irmscher, 
Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 1 (Berlin, 1956). 
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Examples: (1) The upper classes: tCtvttAduoc 
(Bentr) <— gentiluomo ‘nobleman, — xoaPadtéons 
(Bentr) <cavaliere ‘knight. — o.vt69 (Makh) <signor 
‘honorific title, used before first names.’ — 
xootecavos / xoetLCavos (Trivol) <—Ven. cortesan / Ital. 
cortigiano ‘courtier’ (ii) The common _ people: 
oxovutéoos [or — nsg?] (Sachl) <scudiero / scudiere 
‘groom. — waviy6odo0s ‘gravedigger’ (Georg, Than) 
<manigordo ‘crook. — movtdva (Sachl) <puttana 
‘whore. — ftAdvaiwa (Georg, Than), feminine 
formed on BtAcvosg (the latter preserved in mod- 
ern dialects) <villano ‘boor” (ii) Public life: utaAd6ta 
(Gad) <ballotta ‘ballot (ball by which a vote is regis- 
tered, and the vote). — oavita (Georg, Than) <san- 
ita ‘public-health authority. — vtoéva (Trivol) —OI- 
tal. and Ven. doana ‘customs. (iv) Daily life: the terms 
listed exemplify the style of everyday behavior which 
may have been felt as typical of the colonial mas- 
ters: Be(v)tétta (Makh) <vendetia ‘vengeance’ — 
otavtaeiouds ‘hardship’ (Trivol), derivative of (later 
recorded) otavtdoew <stentare ‘to find it hard’ — 
@oveyta (Boust) <furia ‘fury, rage, rush’? — xov- 
edew (Berg) <curare ‘take care’ (v) Qualities: 
moepettos (Georg, Than) —perfetto ‘perfect. — ptvoc, 
of fabrics and humans (Koron) </ino ‘fine, subtle, 
shrewd. — vdBoc (Koron) «Ven. novo ‘new. — 
OOVOTETTOS (Boust) <sospetio ‘suspect. (vi) Religion: 
xovotidvos (Trivol) <christiano ‘Christian. — méde / 
mé (Boust) <fede / Oltal. fe ‘faith’ — tog (Georg, 
Than) pio ‘compassionate.’ — meumges (Sachl) —pri- 
ore ‘prior’ and meimea (Sachl) —priora ‘prioress.’ (vii) 
The house: A6tGa (Makh, Sachl) <loggia ‘covered 
gallery” — umaocdua (Gad) < baracca ‘hovel? — xa- 
ueoa (Bentr) <Ital. camera and xduaoa (Koron) 
<—Ven. camara ‘chamber. — otavtCia (Makh) <stanza 
‘chamber. (viii) Commerce: uétCt (Trivol) <—Ven. 
bezz pl. ‘money. — xaodto (Bentr) <Oltal. carato 
‘share in an enterprise. — xovuBedew (Georg, Than) 
‘buy, redeem’ «comprare ‘buy. — Govea (Sklav) <—u- 
sura ‘usury.’ (ix) Interpersonal communication: vo- 
Béha ‘happening’ (Gad) «novella ‘news, tidings. — 
aBicdew (Gad) <avvisare ‘inform? — oaoywovvi 
(Georg, Than) <sermone ‘sermon. — 60Covéew (Sachl) 
«Ven. rasonar ‘talk’ (x) Poetry and music: un(pago 
(Dieg, Synax) —prfaro ‘pipe, fife’ — Bidda (Dieg) —viola 
‘viola’ — B€Q00 (Sklav) <verso ‘line of verse, verse? — 
Qtua (Georg, Than; Trivol) <rima ‘rhyme, poetry, 
with OtucGew (Georg, Than) <—rimare ‘write poetry” 
(x1) Games: oo (Sachl) <asso ‘the one on the dice’ 
— téovov (Sachl) <terno ‘terns (the double three in 
dice-playing). — axa. (Sachl) —Ven. oca ‘goose game 
(a board game played with dice), (xii) Fashion: Be- 


Aovdo (Georg, Than) «Ven. veludo ‘velvet’ — meoéta 
(Sachl, Koron), in both passages in postnasal posi- 
tion, thus yielding a base form uwmeoéta —berretta ‘cap. 
—unota / éudta (Sachl) <Oltal. and Ven. botta ‘la- 
dy’s boot. — xadéva ‘chain around the waist’ (Georg, 
Than) <Ven. cadena ‘chain. (xiii) The crafts: 6660, 
in metaphorical use (Bentr) «Ven. roda ‘wheel? — 
(AtDGeEtv) THs TOxXaS (Sachl) <(pietra) di tocca ‘touch- 
stone. — &TCGALv (Boust) <Ven. azzal ‘steel’ — mixov- 
viv (Boust) «Ven. picon ‘pickax. (xiv) Warfare, Sol- 
diery: ookddtog / coeddatog (Makh) <-soldato 
‘mercenary. — pdavtns (Koron) <fante ‘foot soldier’ 
— umahatoteéoens (Georg, Belis) <—balestriere ‘cross- 
bowman. — oaxxovpdvos (Makh) <saccomano ‘bag- 
gager. (xv) Warfare, Thrust weapons: movvicAhocg 
(Boust) / tovvidhe (Bentr) / utouvidAo (Georg, Than) 
<—pugnale ‘dagger’ — xovotéAAa (Makh) <coltella 
‘dagger, with r and w in EVen. cortél / curtél. — 
oxaotc(va (Boust) <squarcina ‘kind of dagger’ — 
otox0cg (Koron) < stocco ‘rapier; with otoxxdda 
(Boust) <Ven. stocada ‘rapier thrust. (xvi) Warfare, 
Firearms: ovonevt(va (Georg, Belis) / ovoenivtiva 
(Boust) <serpentina ‘serpentine (a kind of cannon); 
with influence of Grk. otew ‘pull’ — unovundeda 
(Synax, Gad, Sklav) / tovpréodca (Makh; Georg, Be- 
lis) / K}Kovundeda (Trivol) <bombarda (beside OFr. 
bombarde) | lombarda (an Italian Hispanism) ‘bom- 
bard, the earliest type of cannon)’ — oxA6aa or 
oxAdmoc®® (Synax) «Ven. *sclopo (beside MedLat. 
sclopus) ‘carbine’? — oxovméto (Koron) / oxeméto 
(Trivol) <schioppetto ‘very short carbine’ (xvii) Par- 
ticles: p6QtCt (Makh) <forse ‘perhaps’ — xai motor 
(Gad) —eppure ‘and yet, nevertheless, with influence 
of xat ‘and’ — xdvtea (Koron, Trivol) / xotvtea 
(Georg, Than) <contra ‘against. — tC(exa (Boust) 
<—circa ‘more or less. 


3. SEAMAN’S LANGUAGE. In the early Middle Ages 
the advanced nautical technique of the Byzantines 
contributed numerous, over fifty, Byzantinisms to 
the terminology of Western navigation;%* in con- 
trast, during the Late Byzantine period (and be- 
yond into the era of Turcocracy) the great Italian 
maritime republics turned into a new center of 
nautical innovations widely borrowed with their 
nomenclature. The examples which follow are first 
recorded in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, al- 
though some of them may have entered Greek ear- 


"The emendation oxAdmnoc proposed by A. Hatzes, Ndotev 
tO ébvixdv Lxutetdea (Origin of the ethnicon Skipetar), 
Iloaxt.’Axad.’Atynvav, 4 (1929), 104. 

°° Kahane, “Abendland und Byzanz” (supra, note 3), 408-22; 
Cortelazzo, L’influsso linguistico (supra, note 3), passim. 
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lier.’ The wealth of the maritime Italianisms will 
be highlighted by three samples: the first, a survey 
of the basic nautical subfields; the second focusing 
on a special terminology; the third, devoted to the 
nomenclature of the coast.%® 
A. Survey: As to the sources, two types of technical 
manuals stand out: the one a treatise on the equip- 
ment of a specific type of ship, a caravel;* the other, 
a set of Greek harbor books.'°° With the para- 
mount role of the sea in Greek life poetical narra- 
tives written in the Demotic and contemporary 
chronicles contain considerable materials. The fol- 
lowing small selection of Italianisms in Greek naut- 
ical parlance is typical above all in one respect: that 
almost all are Mediterranean terms; with their ba- 
sic terminology the Greek seamen were part of an 
extended professional community.!°! 

Examples: (1) Winds: pwatoteog «Ven. maistro 
‘northwest wind. — movetovva «Ven. fortuna ‘storm: 


*7 A few nautical terms borrowed in the fourteenth century 
or before are listed above, among the Italianisms of the Earlier 
Phase (IV, 1). 

*8'The nautical parlance of the Byzantines has been analyzed 
by Ph. Koukoules from the point of view of Words-and-Things, 

‘O vautixds Blog (The world of the seaman), in Bufavtivev 
Blog xai moAttiouds, V (Athens, 1952), 344-86; and within a 
historical framework by H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes d’histotre 
maritime de Byzance a propos du “Théme des Caravisiens,” Bibl.gén.de 
l’Ec. Prat. des Hautes Etudes, VI* sect. (Paris, 1966) and H. 
Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 1966). Basic for the Italian 
elements: D. C. Hesseling, Les mots maritimes empruntés par le grec 
aux langues romanes, Verhand.Koninkl.Akad. van Wetensch. te 
Amsterdam, n.s., 5:2 (Amsterdam, 1903), with an extensive re- 
view by R. Kahane, “Italienische Marineworter im Neugrie- 
chischen anlasslich D. C. Hesseling, Les mots maritimes em- 
prunteés par le grec aux langues romanes,” Archivum Romanicum, 
22 (1938), 510—82. Not available to us: P. E. Segditsas, Ot xotvoi 
vautlixot tas deo xai af dwuavixal yA@ooat (Our vernacular 
nautical terms and the Romance languages) (BipAtodjxn tot 
vauttxov, 1965). Greek Venetianisms in terms of their geo- 
graphical distribution: A. Karanastasis, “L’estensione dell’influsso 
veneziano sulla terminologia marinaresca greca,”’ Boll. dell’Atlante 
Linguistico Mediterraneo, 8—9 (1966-67), 173—83. Two studies on 
the Greek Italianisms in the Mediterranean context: B. E. Vi- 
dos, Storia delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese, 
Bibl.dell Archivum Romanicum, II: 24 (Florence, 1939), with a 
review from the Greek standpoint: H. Kahane, “Zur neugriech- 
ischen Seemannssprache,” BNJbb, 15 (1939), 91-129; and H. and 
R. Kahane and A. Tietze, The Lingua Franca in the Levant: Turkish 
Nautical Terms of Itahan and Greek Origin (hereafter Lingua Franca 
in the Levant) (Urbana, 1958), with a review from the Greek 
standpoint: D. B. Bagiakakos, ’Em.‘Et.But.2m., 28 (1958), 537— 
54. 

*9 A. Delatte, “L’armement d’une caravelle grecque du XVI¢ 
siécle d’aprés un manuscrit de Vienne,’ in Miscellanea Mercati, 
III, ST, 123 (Vatican City, 1946), 490-508. 

OA. Delatte, ed., Les portulans grecs, Bibl.Univ.Liége, 107 
(Lie¢ge-Paris, 1947) and Les portulans grecs, II: Compléments, 
MAcBelg., Classe des Lettres, 53:1 (Brussels, 1958). 

'°!'The Mediterranean distribution of almost all terms in this 
Survey is traced in Kahane-Tietze, Lingua Franca in the Levant. 


— unovatta <bonaccia ‘calm. (11) The sea: pdvtoc / 
@ovvtos n. and m./ movvtt —Ven. fondo / fundi ‘bot- 
tom of the sea’; the eastern area of the term rep- 
resents probably a blending of the Italian variant 
with a relic of the Balkanic Latinity. — 6éva <—rena 
‘sand? — xovoévtt <corrente ‘current. (111) Harbor and 
shipyard: xagyadotveos «Ven. cargador ‘port of call’ 
— pwayact —EVen. magasin ‘warehouse. — deoevas / 
coeoavas —OVen. arsenda / arsana ‘arsenal’ (iv) Navy: 
coucda «Ven. armada ‘fleet? —yaodva [stress?] ‘watch’ 
IN TELHENS Tis yaodtas ‘guardship’ <Ven. vardia 
‘watch, — Brotio(Cw <investire ‘run foul of, ram. (v) 
Ships’ types: povota «Ven. fusta ‘kind of galley’ — 
meoyavttv «Ven. berganiin ‘brig’ — xaogapédAa <—ca- 
ravella ‘caravel. (vi) The hull of a vessel: xouBéota 
<—Ven. coverta ‘deck? — Béavta / undvta / méavta. —banda 
‘side of a ship’ — oevt(va <sentina ‘well room,’ (vii) 
Masts and yards: d&vtéva <antenna ‘lateen yard’ — 
mivdv —Ven. pendn ‘yard’ — toovvta (indirectly dated 
through Turk. cunda, 16th c.) <Ven. zonta ‘(lit.) added 
piece; (naut.) *pole of a mast, yardarm, peak of a 
gaff’ (vil) Sails: watotoa <—Ven. maistra ‘mainsail. — 
LevtCava <— Ven. mezdna ‘mizzen sail? —uaivaow Ven. 
mainar ‘lower a sail’ (ix) Course and steering: dAdeyo 
<—al largo ‘ in the offing’ — BoAta <volta ‘tack? — 6eTTa 
/ 6900 <—Ven. orza / Gen. orsa ‘weather side’ (x) In- 
struments: oxavtcytov <—OVen. scandaio ‘lead? — 
moetohavos «Ven. portolan ‘portolano, sailing di- 
rections. — xdota vavoye. / yaoti avaBbnyaon <carta 
da navigare ‘sea chart. (xi) Mooring and anchoring: 
CLovEetCdow <—Ven. armizar ‘moor. — Bagdudvoc Ven. 
vardidn ‘spare anchor with its cable (perceived as 
“guardian”). — yotmia —Ven. gripia ‘anchor-buoy- 
rope. (xil) The crew: xametavocg «Ven. capetano 
‘captain. — wottoos <mozzo ‘ship’s boy.” — tCoveua 
<—Ven. zurma ‘the rowers of a galley. 

B. The Nomenclature of Ropes and Tackles: The 
sheer quantity of the detail counts: a subfield, being 
covered (as in the description of the equipment of 
a caravel) by some sixty Italian and, more specifi- 
cally, Venetian terms,!° highlights ipso facto the 
technological omnipresence of the Venetian model 
in the nautical life of late Byzantium. The follow- 
ing selection of rigging terms in use by that time 
may suffice as illustration: 

(1) Standing rigging: Bévtoc m. / Bévta f. vento 
‘guy. — x0ovéAa. <OVen. choronella ‘pendant. — xo- 
méCiv / amonéCiv —OVen. popese / pupexe ‘shroud 
supporting the mast aft, supplementary shroud aft’ 
— otavtc.o n. / otavtCia f. <staggio ‘stay’ (ii) Run- 


'°? Kahane, “Abendland und Byzanz,” 577-80. 
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ning rigging: utoetva / umovetva «Ven. borina 
‘bowline. — umedtto / modtco <Ital. braccio / Ven. 
brazzo ‘brace. — ox6ta. «scotia ‘sheet of a sail’ — xov- 
Toaoxudta <contrascotta ‘clewline. (ili) Tackles: wav- 
teCéAo <—Ven. manteselo / OVen. mantixello ‘reef tackle: 
— MAaEAYXLVETO <paranchinetto ‘tackle of various uses. 
— oevaAt / ovvaAt <—Oltal. senale / OVen. sinal ‘run- 
ner and tackle, shroud tackle’ — Moaoxdvi / Moa- 
oxovve <-OVen. frascone ‘burton (kind of tackle), 
C. The Nomenclature of the Coast: The porto- 
lanos were detailed descriptions of the coast to be 
used as guides by steersmen and pilots. They go 
back to ancient times and the tradition was re- 
sumed, on a considerable scale, by the thirteenth 
century in Italy.!°° The Italian portolanos contain 
an extensive vocabulary covering wind and weather, 
the sea and the land, harbors and landmarks, the 
course and the ship.'®* By late Byzantine times such 
“harborbooks” became available also to Greek sea- 
men; they are preserved in MSS of the sixteenth 
century.'°° The Greek versions are partly transla- 
tions, partly adaptations of the Italian models and 
they represent the Greek nautical jargon of a pe- 
riod in which the Byzantine supremacy was yield- 
ing to the Frankish, essentially the Venetian. The 
shift of the technological preponderance is re- 
flected in the large proportion of the Italo-Venetian 
borrowings.'!°° The Italianization of the Greek 
nautical parlance had become so extensive that even 
the terminology of referents hardly subject to 
technological innovations, such as the coast and its 
constituents, was permeated by Italian elements. 
Examples: téga méQua <terraferma ‘mainland? — xdAy 
—OVen. chale / Ital. cala ‘cove? — Bade / B&AN <—Ven. 
vale ‘shallow bay. — oteéto <stretto ‘strait? — umovxa 
<—bocca ‘mouth of a river. 

Lexicologically the Greek harborbooks are, in 
certain respects, bilingual: the same referent is 
mentioned sometimes by its indigenous Greek 
name, sometimes by the foreign neologism; and this 
duplex form of expression elucidates the advance 
of the new terminology: the Italianisms overgrow 
their ancient and Byzantine equivalents. To illus- 


03 Fundamental: K. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des 
Mittelalters, Veroffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Meereskunde 
und des geographischen Instituts an der Universitat Berlin 
(Berlin, 1906). 

1H. and R. Kahane and L. Bremner (trans. and notes by 
M. Cortelazzo), Glossario degh antichi portolani italiani, Quaderni 
dell’ Archivio Linguistico Veneto, 4 (Florence, 1967). 

> Delatte, Portulans grecs (supra, note 100). 

'°M. Cortelazzo, “L’elemento romanzo nei portolani greci,” 
Boll. dell’Atlante Linguistico Mediterraneo, 1 (1959), 215-21. 


trate with three sets of synonyms: (i) Designations 
of ‘coast and beach’. The traditional Greek lex- 
emes such as Guth / yuadds / maoayiGAL / &unovdsa. 
are flanked in the portolanos by Italian x60ta <costa 
/ KMtosg —Oltal. lito / 6eBEoa —Oltal. rivera / (Ba —riva 
/(0)KAGTCO, —O Ven. (s)plagia/ omudtfa —spiaggia. (11) 
Names for ‘promontory and neck of land’. Such 
Greek items as &xoQwTHOLV / xEQaAL / yYAM@Ooa / UvTH 
mingle with the Italianisms xéBo¢g <cavo / notvta 
—punta /héyxa. —lengua (var. of lingua) / Méva <lena. 
(1) Words for ‘sandbank and cliff? Such Greek 
expressions as E€oa / otéyvy / atéva. / mAGua / nE- 
toa / Eeedmetoov / wovdometoov / wovdBoayov / 
vyodmovkov appear side by side with the Italian 
borrowings, o€%a <secca / oexdvia n. pl. —seccagna 
‘group of sandbanks’ / xotda <coda ‘offshoot of a 
sandbank’/ oxdytov <— Ven. scoio / oxOYETO <— Ven. sco- 
gietto / QOxa <Oltal. rocca. 


4. ITALIAN TOPONYMS. The Italian influence on 
Greece is notable also in toponomastics. Greek 
placenames of Italian origin derive, essentially, from 
two sources: either they were Greek appellatives of 
Italian provenience, in many cases borrowed in 
Byzantine times, which turned into Greek topo- 
nyms as general or regional elements of the Greek 
lexicon; or they were Italian names of Greek local- 
ities given by the colonizing Italians themselves and 
then accepted and kept by the indigenous popu- 
lation.'°’ The latter toponomastic pattern is found 
from the thirteenth century on, above all on the 
Ionian Islands, on Crete, the Cyclades, the Dode- 
canese, Chios, Cyprus, the Peloponnesus, and the 
coasts of the mainland. 

The names of several Cretan provinces exem- 
plify the process.!°° They reflect a specific phase of 
regional history: the transition from the brief Gen- 
oese domination (1206—1212) to the Venetian, which 
was to last into the seventeenth century. The Gen- 
Oese put numerous fortresses of the island into a 
state of preparedness against the Venetian enemy. 
(1) Megayséhdo: One of the Genoese fortresses was 


07H, and R. Kahane, Italienische Ortsnamen in Griechenland 
(hereafter Ortsnamen), TFByzNgPhil, 36 (Athens, 1940), with 
comments and additions by D. J. Georgacas, “Italian Place-Names 
in Greece and Place-Names from Italian Loanwords,” Beitr. zur 
Namenforschung, 1 (1949-50), 149-70 and 266-70, and D. B. 
Bagiakakos, Zyed(acua, “Adnva, 66 (1962), 349—50. 

St. Xanthoudides, "Enaoytat zai morevg Korjtns (Cretan 
provinces and towns) (hereafter "Exaoy(at), Ex.‘Et.But.2=2., 
3 (1926), 34-66; G. Gerola, Monumenti veneti nell’isola di Creta 
(hereafter Monumenti) (Venice, 1905-32), I, passim; Kahane, 
Ortsnamen, 19—20. 
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Castel Mirabello;'°? the name was taken over by the 
Venetians, and they applied it to the province. It is 
still in use.!!° (ii) Movopatou: The Genoese built 
the fortress, Castel Bonifacio, whose name, in all 
probability, derives from Boniface, Marquis of 
Monferrat; Crete was allotted to him in the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople.!!! The morpheme boni- 
of his name was transformed into povo-. Here again, 
the name of the fortress, still preserved, was ap- 
plied to the province. (iii) MaAeB(Cu: This, too, was 
the name of a fortress, mentioned in 1303 and built 
by the Genoese or the Venetians. The name de- 
rives, probably, from Ven. malvesin ‘evil neighbor’ 


The castle was, in the phrasing of a Venetian 


chronicler, “because of its closeness very menacing 
to the rebels” (propter viciniam infestissimum rebelli- 
bus).!1* The name of the fortress turned into one 
of a province and is still preserved. (iv) Katvoto- 
yo: A Genoese fortress was calléd Castel Nuovo and 
the Italian name was translated into Greek by xat- 
vovoey.o ‘new. The name of the castle turned into 
that of the province and survives. (v) Movozdéot: 
One fortress built by the Genoese was named Cas- 
tel Bonreparo; Ital. riparo / Ven. reparo means ‘bul- 
wark’'!? and the castle must have been perceived 
as a “sturdy bulwark.” In the indigenous dialect, 
with change of the initial, this name became (Kao- 
tEAAL) Movomcer. There the Venetian provincial 
government had its seat, and during the period of 
Venetocracy Bonreparo was the name of the prov- 
ince now called Rethymne. Movozdot still desig- 
nates a village close to the fortress. 


9. THE EVIDENCE OF MODERN GREEK. The influx 
of Italian borrowings continued for about three 
centuries beyond the end of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, up to the liquidation of the Venetian Republic 
by Napoleon. The influx was, of course, most en- 
during where, as on the Ionian Islands, Venetian 
rule was most lasting and forceful. But the once 
extraordinary wealth of Italianisms was steadily re- 


'For the Italian toponym Mirabello: D. Olivieri, Dizionario 
ettmologico italiano (Milan, 1953), s.v. mirare. 

''° Also: S. I. Phiorakes, TO meoterov Migauréddov xai 6 
Aytog Nuxddaos (The fortress of Mirabello and the village Ha- 
gios Nik6laos), "Ex.‘Et.Kont.=2., 2 (1939), 100-8. 

'' We follow N. Platon, Td dvoua tod ~oeoveiov Monferrate 
%/ Monforte (The name of the fortress Monferrate or Mon- 
forte), Ke.Xeov., 6 (1952), 159-60. A different derivation of 
Bonifacio from the Corsican Castel Bonifacio: Gerola, Monumenti, 
I, 200, and Xanthoudides, "Exaoy(tat, 43. 

''?Somewhat differently N. Platon, Tegi tiv dvouactav THC 
énaoxtag MadeB(t. (On the province name Malevizi), Ko.Xoov., 
6 (1952), 156-58. 

lS Kahane, Ortsnamen, 191—92. 


duced by the rising consciousness of national iden- 
tity, that most typical movement of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. National loyalty, particu- 
larly through its close tie to the modern forms of 
public education, translated itself into an inher- 
ently xenophobic language policy. Yet, well into our 
century, at least into its first third, the Italianisms 
have stubbornly continued to exist; among them 
many which had been in use in Byzantine times. 
The following sample of survival, limited yet 
representative of the process of loss and preserva- 
tion, is based on the lexemes used above to illus- 
trate the process of entrance. The geographical 
distribution of a modern variant does, of course, 
not necessarily coincide with that of the corre- 
sponding Byzantine borrowing. The arrangement 
resumes that of the sections on Italianisms. The 
Italian base is not repeated. Where no dialectical 
distribution is indicated the lexeme is widely in use, 
often as an item of the general technical termi- 
nology.!!4 
A. Relics from the Earlier Phase: (i) Navigation: 
moddtas / Modd6tN¢ ‘pilot. — unovoovAas ‘mariner’s 
compass. — toavouvtdva ‘northwind, north, pole- 
star. (il) Fashion: xGAtoa ‘stocking’ — yetCog ‘gray. 
(ii) Society: x6vtn¢ ‘count, obsolete title’ (Naxos), 
‘arrogant person’ (E. Thrace); the variant x6vtéc, 
closer to the Italian model, frequent as a nickname 
(Ion. Isl.). — wtoée, on the Ionian Islands an ad- 
dress used toward persons of lower status; in con- 
trast, on Chios wioée / woés, probably reflecting 
Genoese messer, an honorific salutation. — yaAu6toc 
‘scoundrel’ (Ion. Isl.). — pkcons / PAGeos ‘Catholic 
monk’ (Ion. Isl.), widely spread as a term of abuse 
(Ion. Isl., Cyclades, Dodecanese, Peloponn., 
Aetolia). 
B. Relics from the Later Phase: (i) The upper classes. 
With changed conditions most of the old titles are 
gone; some, such as x6vtéc, survive in ironic use 
and obsolete locutions, above all on the Ionian Is- 
lands where the Libro d’oro, the time-honored rec- 
ord of the Venetian nobility, continued as a social 
register well into the twentieth century:!!5 


''4The Italian relics in the modern dialects were compiled 
from, essentially, four sources: the Archives of the “Iotoouxov 
AgELxOv tis véas EAAnvixiis of the Academy of Athens, to which 
we had access in the winter 1932-33; the materials listed in G. 
Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, III and IV and Kahane, Ortsna- 
men; and heldwork carried on during the thirties on the Ionian 
Island of Cephalonia. 

PE. R. Rangabé, Livre d’or de la Noblesse Ionienne, I: Corfou 
(Athens, 1925); II: Céphalonie (Athens, 1926); III: Zante (Ath- 
ens, 1927). 
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yuevttAduos ‘nobleman’ (Zante), ‘generous’ (Ce- 
phalonia) / touvttAdpos ‘fussy in eating habits’ (Epi- 
rus) / téevttAOuos ‘nobleman, gentleman’ (Cyprus) 
/ tCtCLAOuos ‘gentleman’ (Samos), ‘fussy in eating 
habits’ (Paxos, Syros, Peloponn.). — otvidg, polite 
address (Zante, Crete). — xootetCidvoc ‘he who 
courts ladies’ (Cephal.) / xogteCavoc ‘anxious to 
please, vain’ (Zante) / xoveteCavos ‘polite’ (Crete). 
(11) The common people: wadtdedoc, term of abuse 
(Rhodes) / uadtyotedosg ‘flatterer, hypocrite’ (Pelo- 
ponn.). — moutava ‘whore,’ — BiAdvocg (Crete, Cy- 
clad.) / BiAAdvog (Cypr.) adj. ‘boorish, stupid’ / 
BiAdvog noun ‘peasant’ (Corfu). (ii) Public life: 
utaAota, the corresponding verb is preserved: 
utaAotAHOM (Ion. Isl.) ‘to cast a ballot’ —bdallottare. — 
doyava / vto(v)(y)ava (Ion. Isl., Peloponn., Epirus) 
<—Oltal.Ven. doana / EVen. dogana ‘customs office, 
customs. (iv) Daily life with, essentially, psychologi- 
cal terms: Bevtéta ‘vengeance’ (above all, Ion. Isl., 
Crete). — otavtadew “keep someone short, exert 
oneself’ (Cephal.) / otevtéew ‘make an effort’ 
(Zante), ‘live in want’ (Cyprus). — poveta ‘haste, ve- 
hemence, anger.’ — xovedew ‘take care’ (Cyclad., 
Dodecan., Macedonia, Pontus). (v) Qualities: 
moepétos ‘perfect’ (lon. Isl., Epirus), with suffix 
change moepatos (Peloponn. [Kalavryta]). — ptvoc 
‘fine (of quality, feeling, manners, fabrics), shrewd’ 
(vi) Religion: umoyQuotiavos ‘good-natured man’ 
(Ion. Isl.) Ven. bon cristian. — péde (Cephal., Crete, 
Cythnos) / méda (Cyclad., Chios, Cyprus, Epirus) 
‘faith, trust. (vii) The house: A6(v)tCa (in wide use) 
‘loggia, hall, hut. — unaedxa / maedyxa ‘hut’ — x4- 
aoa ‘chamber’ (widely used), with xdueoa above 
all on the Ion. Isl. and Crete. (viii) Commerce: 
ystétou ‘coin’ (Cephal., Zante). — ovCovea / fovea 
‘usury (Cephal.). (ix) Interpersonal communica- 
tion: &BiCaew ‘inform. — 60Cavdew (Crete) / 6o0- 
Covdew (Crete, Melos) ‘chat’ (x) Poetry and music: 
mtpego (Ion. Isl., Chios) / m(qig0 (Thrace) ‘pipe’ — 
B.dAa ‘viola’ — Béed0 ‘poem’ (Zante), ‘satirical poem’ 
(Chios), ‘laughing-stock’ (Cephal.), ‘affliction, mis- 
deed’ (Crete), ‘warble of birds’ (Cephal.), ‘grace, 
affected speech’ (Ion. Isl., Cythnos). — 6(ua. ‘verse, 
occasional verse, improvised poem, satirical song, 
verbiage, narrative’ (widely spread), with 6.udéoew 
‘rhyme’ (Cephal.), ‘narrate’ (Chios). (xi) Games: &00¢ 
‘the one in dice’ (Crete), ‘ace in card games’ (com- 
mon). (xii) Fashion: Behovdo ‘velvet? — ustegéta. ‘cap? 
— unota ‘boot. — xadéva ‘chain. (xiii) The crafts: 
0660 ‘wheel. — t6xa ‘touchstone to test silver’ 
(Cephal.) / téxo ‘testing of gold’ (Zante). — dtodAt 
‘steel’ — (u)sttxobve ‘pickax’ (Ion. Isl., Cyclad., Crete, 
Peloponn., Cyprus). (xiv) Warfare, Soldiery: 


oohddtos / cokddd0¢ «Ital. soldato / Ven. soldado 
‘soldier’ (widely used into the 19th c.). — @dvtec 
‘police officer in the era of British colonial rule’ 
(Cephal.) / @avtic ‘soldier’ (Naxos). (xv) Warfare, 
Thrust weapons: wumovviaddur ‘small dagger’ 
(Crete). — xovetérAa (Thera, Cyprus) / xoutéia 
(Icaria, Macedonia) ‘large knife’ — ot6x0¢ ‘rapier’ 
(widely used), with otoxdda (metaphorically) 
‘scolding, offense’ (Crete). (xvi) Warfare, Firearms: 
movutaeda (Cyprus) / wtovepmdda (Crete) / Aovup- 
mdeda (Crete, Pontus) ‘obsolete cannon, — oxAds0¢ 
‘toy gun’ (Cyclad., Bithynia). — oxe(m)nét(t)o / 
oxL(mt)ET(t)O (Corfu, Crete, Dodecan., Cyprus) 
‘musket’ / oxtstetto (Megiste [island E of Rhodes]) 
‘lean person. (xvii) Particles: @dgot ‘perhaps’ 
(Cythnos). — émovet ‘and yet’ (Crete, Karpathos) / 
xat tovet ‘and yet’ (Cephal.) / mover ‘yet; certainly’ 
(Ion. Isl., Crete, Cyclad., Dodecan., Peloponn.). — 
“xOVTEG ‘against [adv. and prepos.]? — totexa ‘about’ 
(Cephal., Megiste). 

C. Relics from the Seaman’s Language: 

Survey. (1) Winds: patoteos ‘northwest wind, — 
MOVETOUVa ‘storm. — uwtouvatoa ‘calm. (ii) The sea: 
povto / povvto n. (the latter widely used) / podvtoc 
n. (Crete) / pdvtog m. (Thera) ‘bottom of the sea’ 
(ui) Harbor and shipyard: uwayat( ‘warehouse, 
storehouse.’ (iv) Navy: Goudda ‘fleet? up to the be- 
ginning of this century usually ‘the Turkish fleet. 
— Baedta ‘watch, — Biotie(Fw / Biotto® ‘run foul of, 
ram’ (Corfu, Paxos, Crete, Dodecan., Cyprus). — 
(v) Ships’ types: the terms are by now obsolete. (vi) 
The hull of a vessel: xovBéota ‘deck’ — wxdavta. / 
mavte ‘side of a ship’ — oevttva / owtiva ‘well room: 
(vil) Masts and yards: é&vtéva ‘(lateen) yard. — miv6 
‘yard, yardarm. — toovvta ‘pole of a mast; yard 
tackle; peak halyard? (viii) Sails: watotoa ‘mainsail’ 
— pevtCava ‘mizzen sail” — paivaew ‘lower a sail. 
(ix) Course and steering: dAdoyo / GAGoyou ‘in the 
offing.” — BoAta ‘tack’ — dotCa / 6900 ‘weatherside, 
luff’ (x) Instruments: oxavtcyto / oxavdaaro ‘lead? 
— mogtokdvo ‘portolano, sailing directions. — (xi) 
Mooring and anchoring: GeueCdew ‘moor? (xii) The 
crew: XAMETAVOS ‘captain. — LovtoOs ‘ship’s boy. — 
toovouo ‘the crew. 

Ropes and tackles. About one half of the tech- 
nical terms of this semantic field survive. The fol- 
lowing are examples: (i) Standing rigging: Bévto 
‘guy. — otavtCoc m. / otcvtCa f. ‘stay’ (ii) Running 
rigging: utovetva ‘bowline.” — uedtoo ‘brace’ — 
oxota ‘sheet of a sail’ — xovtoeaoxdta ‘preventer 
Sheet.’ (iii) Tackles: wavtuCéAo ‘reef tackle” — @da- 
oxOvVE ‘stay tackle. 

Nomenclature of the coast. Also about half of 
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the Italianisms appearing in the portolanos, ie., 
referring to the terminology of the coast, survive. 
Some of them are widely used, some are just re- 
gionalisms. Examples: BaAy (in wide use) / Bada 
(Megiste, Krene [Turk. Gesme, Micrasiatic port op- 
posite Chios]) / B&AAa (Chios) / &BGAy (Leukas, Ce- 
phal.) ‘bay, often a small one’ — otgéto ‘strait, — 
uscovuxa ‘mouth of a river or harbor. — x6ota. ‘coast. 
— 6tBéoa (Thera, Aetol.) / deBéea (Syros) / GouBéoa 
(Myconos) ‘beach.’ — @t®a ‘landing’ (Nisyros). — 
onddvtCa (Megiste) ‘coast’ / onAdCa (Syme) ‘neck 
of land’ — onidvtCa (above all Ion. Isl.) ‘beach’ — 
“x0Bo¢ ‘promontory. — tovvta. ‘neck of land’ — Aéva 
‘sandbank. — o€xa / o€xo ‘sandbank, preserved in 
metaphorical use: ot& o€xa ‘in a fix’ (Cephal.). — 
oxOyLo ‘cliff. 
D. ‘loponyms: Many Italianisms, early, later, or 
nautical ones, survive in that conservative linguis- 
tic field, placenames. Their referent, usually, im- 
plies an inherent suitability to function as to- 
ponym: often, e.g., they name “landmarks,” and 
landmarks bridge the gap between appellative and 
toponym.'!® Here, we stress the fact of survival 
rather than the puzzle of origin: it is often difficult 
to state whether a toponym originated with the 
foreigner to be kept by the native, or whether the 
Greek speaker named the place by means of a bor- 
rowed and to him familiar lexeme. In principle, 
the former pattern indicates that toponymic use was 
one way leading to integration; the latter pattern 
shows that integration was a basis for toponymic 
application. The following placenames are flanked 
by corresponding appellatives, used in Byzantine 
Greek; they are intended to illustrate, indepen- 
dent of their beginning, the semiotic facets of 
naming:!!7 

(i) Natural landmarks: riva ‘shore, coast:’ ‘PiBa, 
a promontory (Island of Therasia, near Thera); 
‘P(Ba, landing in the gulf of Andros, in use since 
Francocracy. — bocca ‘mouth of a river, gulf, har- 
bor:’ Mztovxa, mouth of the river Tlotéut, on Corfu; 
Mrxovtxa, headland at Porto Spuzzo on Paxos, which 
forms the entrance to the harbor. — Ven. cavo ‘pro- 
montory:’ KaéBo¢ was a widespread name of pro- 
montories, well into the nineteenth century, fre- 
quently in combination with an epithet, which 
follows as in KéBosg tijs BtyAac ‘Outlook Cape, on 
Paxos, or precedes as in “Aomeog KdBoc ‘White 
Cape, in Melos. — (ii) Relative position: banda ‘side, 


"6H, and R. Kahane, “From Landmark to Toponym,” in 
Sprache und Geschichte: Festschrift fiir Harri Meier (Munich, 1971), 
253—58. 

'7’The records in Kahane, Ortsnamen. 


side of a ship, countryside: Iléga Macavta ‘Yonder 
Side, referring to the country across the river 
Movoéiac in the Cretan prov. of Rethymne. — con- 
tra ‘against:’ Kévtea, headland on Paxos which turns 
inward, possibly a shortening of *Kovteanotvvta 
‘Counterheadland. — Ven. maistro ‘northwest wind, 
northwest:’ Matoteoc, a promontory in the NW area 
of the island Paros. (iii) Functional structures: EVen. 
dogana ‘customshouse:’ Ntovydva, the area in Leu- 
kas and in Argostoli (the latter on Cephalonia) 
where the customshouse is located. — EVen. maga- 
sin ‘warehouse.’ Mayacte.d n.pl., village on Paxos 
named after a group of taverns; Mayatud n. pl., 
warehouses located at the coast east of the town of 
Skyros. — Ven. vardia ‘watch:’ Béoéva, an area in 
the Cretan province of Sphakia where the ruins of 
a tower are found. (iv) Buildings: loggia ‘covered 
gallery:’ AdtCia / Adtfa, building on the main 
square at Herakleion, formerly a sumptuous meet- 
ing hall, one of several characteristic Loggias of the 
Venetocracy, on Crete; AdtCa, fieldname near Li- 
xouri, on Cephalonia, so called after a house with 
an annex. — baracca ‘hovel: eicg tiv Mragdxa. ‘at 
the Baracca, a valley with terraces and a small hut, 
on the island of Antipaxos; Ilagdxec f.pl., the area 
of the vegetable market, in the main town of Chios. 
~— camera ‘room:’ Kdegesc f.pl., a once Venetian villa, 
in the Dept. of Canea, on Crete; Képega f.sing., a 
spacious old house, with many rooms, in the Cre- 
tan Dept. of Rethymne. (v) Metaphorization: an- 
tenna ‘yard, spar:’ "Avtévec f.pl., on the island of 
Kasos, an area where the plots are divided into 
stripes. — Ven. zonta ‘added piece:’ TCdvta f. is 
commonly used, in the Cretan Dept. of Canea, as 
the name of pastures located close to settlements. 
— lombarda ‘bombard’ ~)Aovprdeda, with the agent 
derivative Aovynagdidens ‘bombardier:’ “Aytoc 
Ayurytetog Aovunaedidens ‘St. Demetrius the 
Bombardier, an Athenian church name symboliz- 
ing, from the Christian angle, an episode occur- 
ring during the period of Turkish rule: the de- 
struction of the Propylaea on the Acropolis, in 1656, 
was considered a miracle effected by St. Deme- 
trius, and the small nearby basilica, dedicated to 
him, assumed the epithet in memory of the event. 
(vi) Agentives. Italianisms referring to persons ap- 
pear sometimes in a particular toponymic pattern, 
a binomial noun phrase, whose head is an appel- 
lative noun, often implied, modified by an agen- 
tive: messére / missére ‘honorific address:’ Miot Fidvvy 
‘Sir John’s’ / Mtoe NuxoAa ‘Sir Nicholas’s, locations 
on Chios, at some time probably the properties of 
the persons named. — Ven. frar ‘Catholic monk:’ 
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Poaoeovyot ‘Monks’ Island, former name of an is- 
let in the Cretan Gulf of Souda, where the Eremi- 
tani owned the monastery of St. Nicholas; Peaea, 
a petrified gen.plur., ‘of the Poedeot,; naming a site 
on Naxos formerly belonging to a religious broth- 
erhood. — Ven. capetano ‘captain: ot’ Kasutay ‘at 
the captain’s, name of a spring near Konitsa in N. 
Epirus built by a captain, with NGreek change of 
unstressed e — 2. 


V. THE CHANNELS OF “ROMANIA Nuova” 


The new Frankish world which developed, with 
the Crusades, in the Eastern, largely Byzantine, 
Mediterranean, was multilingual. French, Proven- 
cals, Normans, Catalans, and Italians, in particular 
Venetians and Genoese, conquered, settled, 
traded—and talked. Communication of these 
“Franks” with the natives crystallized into the nu- 
merous borrowings: they reflect the contribution 
by the West to Byzantium and preserve the image 
which the Byzantines formed of the Westerners. 
Although, then, we have an inkling of the effect, 
little is known about the process of the acquisition 
of Romance by the Greeks. 

Dawkins has compiled a set of perceptive obser- 
vations by natives and travellers, which, taken to- 
gether, amount to a sociolinguistic description of 
multilingual Cyprus in the late and post-Byzantine 
periods. (1) A few stray remarks confirm the ob- 
vious: that the educated tried to learn foreign idi- 
oms. In the thirties of the fourteenth century, a 
German traveller reported that foreign languages 
were specially taught: in specialibus scholis docentur 
udiomata cuncta.''8 In 1432, as stated by a French 
traveller, two better-educated Cypriotes, one of them 
the historiographer Makhairas, parloient asses bon 
francors.'! (ii) The less educated were confused. A 
Swiss traveller of the late fifteenth century de- 
scribed the helpless attempts of a Cypriote priest, 
who knew only Greek, to talk to foreigners: Nec 
loqui nobis poterat, quia purus Graecus erat, et latinum 
erat stht barbaricum, italicum arabicum; et theutonicum 
tartaricum.'*° (111) The attitudes toward foreignisms 
reveal the magnitude of their influx: A sixteenth- 
century portrayer of Cyprus was struck by the Grec 

bien corrompu;!?! and a native such as Ma- 
khairas was keenly aware of the dangers of multi- 


'18 Makhairas, ed. Dawkins, II, 112. 
'l9 Makhairas, ed. Dawkins, II, 16. 

'20Makhairas, ed. Dawkins, II, 113. 
21 Makhairas, ed. Dawkins, II, 112. 


lingualism for the purity of his Greek heritage: 
“And when the Latin period [10 Aatlvixov] began, 
men started to learn French and their Greek be- 
came barbarous [Bagpaetoav], just as it is to-day, 
when we write both French [podavyx.na] and Greek 
[owpatxa] in such a way that no one in the world 
can say what our language is.” !** One is reminded 
of Etiemble’s diatribes against today’s Franglais. 

In the eastward channeling of Western linguistic 
features three subcodes can be discerned. All three 
represent typical features inherent in the process 
of colonization. Two are in a polar contrast reflect- 
ing the diaphasic levels involved: Medieval Latin, 
primarily the style of officialdom, appeared in the 
East as the offshoot of the dominant Western lan- 
guage of educated expression; Lingua Franca, on 
the other end of the stylistic range, was the form 
of speech developing in situations of linguistic 
emergency. The third subcode, which was the car- 
rier of a vast amount of lexical borrowings, is cir- 
cumscribed by its content: the special language of 
technology. 

A. Medieval Latin: That class-bound Western idiom 
of formal style, Latin, seems to have had its func- 
tion also as the official interlingua with Byzantium. 
The “learned” contacts between the two cultures 
proceeded, into the twelfth century, on the level of 
an educated tradition in its two cherished forms, 
medieval Latin and its counterpart, medieval Pur- 
istic Greek.'*3 There are scattered hints as to the 
typical uses of Latin in the East. (i) According to 
Joannes ‘Tzetzes, the twelfth-century polyhistor, the 
dialogue between “Latins” and Byzantines was car- 
ried on, in the capital, chiefly in Latin, the Latin of 
the times; and he himself supplied a simple para- 
digm of his conversational practice: Bene venesti 
domine, bene venesti frater, unde es et de quale provincia 
venesti? qomodo frater venesti in istan civitatem? pe- 
done, cavallarius, per mare, vis morare?!24 (ii) Byzan- 
tine official documents of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries sometimes express Western 


'22 Makhairas, ed. Dawkins, I, 142-43. The passage inter- 
preted as the author’s self-portrait: Beck, Volksliteratur (supra, 
note 41), 160. 

'23 Beck, Volksliteratur, 5. 

'**G. Moravesik, “Barbarische Sprachreste in der Theogonie 
des Joannes Tzetzes,” BNJbb, 7 (1928-29), 355-57 (rpr. in G. 
Moravesik, Studia Byzantina [Amsterdam, 1967], 286-87). Our 
transliteration follows H. Hunger, “Zum Epilog des Johannes 
Tzetzes,” BZ, 46 (1953), 305. Linguistic criteria suggest that 
Tzetzes’ Latin mentor may have come from southern Italy, that 
bilingual area of Hellenism and Romanism (H. and R. Kahane, 
“Lingua Franca: The Story of a Term,” Romance Philology, 30 
[1976-77], 28). 
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technical concepts in their Latinized form, with a 
term of ancient tradition occasionally adapted to 
modern conditions. Thus, xovuvovtviov refers to the 
body of self-government in an Italian Republic,!?5 
and x6voovhot / xovvoovAot to the magistrates of 
these city-states.!7° (iii) Current Western Latinisms 
left their reflexes also on the level of the Byzantine 
Demotic: Lat. peregrinus / pelegrinus ‘foreigner, 
stranger’ was early borrowed by Greek as meQgeyoivos 
(6th c.) / meAeyotvoc (9th c.); then, not later than 
1000, the Latin term shifted, in ecclesiastic con- 
text, to ‘pilgrim’!?” and with the Crusades Grk. 
megeyoivos / mehkeyeivos was likewise applied to the 
‘pilgrim, with records in Anna Comnena and the 
popular Prodromic Poems (1, 257 Hesseling-Pernot). 
Hunger incorporates Anna Comnena’s megeyotvoc 
in a set of administrative and military Latinisms 
“nativized sometime in the past.” !28 The folksiness 
of the Greek medieval term is corroborated by the 
semantic nuance ‘robber’ which survives in mod- 
ern medeyoivoc.!?9 

Although the official (and written) communica- 
tion must have played its part in the transfer of 
keyterms, the layer of medieval Latin within the 
Greek lexicon is not easily ascertained since the po- 
tentially Latin lexemes were on the whole just var- 
lants, spruced up for documentation, of terms in 
wide use. The following instances exemplify typi- 
cal dilemmas of derivation: (i) Late Byz. m6movAov 
(beside m6x0A0v) ‘crowd, the people’ could render 
Med.Lat. populus!®° or Oltal. populo,!®! or derive 
from Oltal. popolo with secondary Greek change of 
the posttonic vowel. (ii) What appears to be a Lat- 
inism in Byzantium may likewise be analyzable as 
a Byzantinism in the West: Med.Lat. cursarius ‘pi- 
rate’ could have been borrowed by the East as 
XOVEDAOLOS; Or ZOVEOGELOS ‘pirate’ (11th c.) might 
have been a Greek coinage in -dotoc (based on 
xovedov ‘foray, also in naval enterprises’ [6th-7th 
c.] «Lat. cursus ‘march, journey’), which then was 
borrowed by the West as cursarius (dated indirectly 


°E.g., F. Miklosich and J. Miller, Acta et diplomata graeca me- 
du aevi, III (Vienna, 1865), 76—84 (Venice). Application to Greek 
conditions: Kahane, Ortsnamen, 109-10. 

'26E.g., Miklosich and Miiller, II], 2, 3, 24, 25 and passim 
(Genoa); 8, 23 (Pisa). 

'27 Wartburg, FEW (supra, note 22), VIII, 234. 

"3H. Hunger, “Stilstufen der byzantinischen Geschichts- 
schreibung des 12. Jahrhunderts: Anna Komnena und Michael 
Glykas,” Byzantine Studies / Etudes byzantines, 5 (1978), 162. 

'*°Ph. Koukoules apud P. Kretschmer, Glotta, 15 (1923), 181. 

'°°Latin derivation: Dawkins, ed., Makhairas, II, 263; Chat- 
ziuoannou, Tegi tov .. . Eévwv otorxetov, 51. 

''Ttalian derivation: Triantaphyllidis, Lehnwérter, 2, 136. 


for the 12th c.). (i) The chronology of records 
evolves as a relatively safe criterion of diagnosis, 
making Med.Lat. origin rather probable for lex- 
emes first recorded in the eleventh or at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century; by then, Latin as a liv- 
ing source of lexemes no longer existed, French 
and Italian lexemes were not yet taken over: A(CLo¢g 
adj. ‘liege, which occurs first as a keyterm in the 
Treaty of Deabolis (1108), between Alexios I and 
the Norman Bohemond, derives, in all probability, 
from Med.Lat. ligius.!9* (iv) By the middle of the 
twelfth century Frankish terms emerge. The fol- 
lowing case may be indicative of the onset of the 
new linguistic layer. Joannes Tzetzes, the versatile 
and polyglot author, in his own Scholia to his Alle- 
gories to the Iliad comments upon xvyuidas ‘greaves’ 
(XI, 12):199 xadtlous otdnootc, tots POayyLXds. . . 
AMeyouévous xGATCas “iron xG@AttoL, which in Frank- 
ish are called xcéAtCat.” He translates, then, by 
doublets. The first represents the Greek Latinism 
“xGATLOG; !34 the second, xdAtta, is taken from the 
contemporary terminology of a knight’s equip- 
ment: it renders OFr. calce / cauce / cauce de fer, which 
left traces, as it did in Greek, also in MHG holze / 
golze | isergolze ‘(iron) greave.!*> A third cognate, 
“%GAtOG. ‘stocking, appears later and is Italian. 

B. Lingua Franca: The glottonym, of Greek prov- 
enience, is polysemous.!3° When the Byzantines 
recognized Charlemagne’s Imperium Francorum they 
saw themselves, the Romans, ‘Pwuaiot, in contrast 
to the Westerners, whom they termed Franks, 
Pedyxor. With the Crusades and the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204, goayxind / pocynia 
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‘Frankish’ referred collectively to communication 
with the Latins, predominantly the speakers of Ro- 
mance, with whom the Byzantines came into con- 
tact. The Venetians, adapting the Greek term, used 
(aside from francum, the official Latin!?’) franco / 
lingua franca for the “Colonial Venetian” spoken in 
their far-flung possessions, from Dalmatia to the 
Levant. Then, in a further step, the term turned 
into the label of the specific style of communica- 
tion which evolved where neither of the speakers 
was fluent in the other’s language. The indigenous 
population spoke, of course, Greek but in its deal- 
ings with the Western foreigners had to switch, for 
better or for worse, to a foreign model of speech 
imposed on them. No substantial body of material 
of such style is preserved; traces are found in the 
eighteenth century, when the observant Venetian 
writer Carlo Goldoni wove samples of the Levan- 
tine contact vernacular into his plays.'*8 At any rate, 
the most characteristic feature of this pidginized 
Romance, the substitution of the infinitive for in- 
flected verb forms, is prefigured in the earliest 
borrowings.!*? Spoken Greek had lost its infinitives 
in the Hellenistic era and replaced them by finite 
forms: J want to go >I want that I go. In the process 
of borrowing, Romance infinitives, statistically fre- 
quent, were taken over by Greek as the verb form 
par excellence and then embedded into the Greek 
morphological structure through the addition of 
Greek personal endings, immediately or via suf- 
fixes: thus OFr. conquester [kOnkesté] (since final -r 
of the French infinitive had largely disappeared by 
the fourteenth century) must have been first iso- 
lated and accepted in the infinitive and then, in the 
transfer to Greek, have been expanded by the 
common verbal suffix -(C- followed by a personal 


ending, with xovyxeot(Cw ‘I conquer’ as the result, 


documented in the Chronicle of Morea; to exemplify 
with an -ir verb, OFr. garnir [garni] was taken over 
in the infinitive and remodeled as yagviCw ‘I equip; 
also in the Chronicle of Morea. Similarly, in the Late 
Byzantine dialect of Cyprus, where the verbal suf- 
fix -LdCw was popular, the infinitive protester [pro- 
testé] was personalized to meoteotidtw and OFr. 
consentiy [kOnsénti] became xovoevtiacw. Italian 
infinitives underwent an analogous process of 
embedding: thus the favored Italian ending -ar(e) 
was personalized in the course of its adaptation to 
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Greek: Ven. rasonar ‘to talk’ >Crete Oo0Covadow 
(15th c.). 

Lingua franca, the infinitive-centered language 

with its mini-grammar, chiefly Italian-based, devel- 
oped with Romania nuova in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. It stimulated (as a current hypothesis 
suggests'*) a global model for the interlinguas of 
colonialism, the pidgins. 
C. The Technological Lingua Franca: The sea has 
been, up to the threshold of modern times, a most 
effective linguistic channel and, at the same time, 
medium and content of diffusion.'4! It contrib- 
uted, in its particular orbit, to a unified culture and 
the unified culture produced a unified terminol- 
ogy of maritime civilization. Certain points evolve 
as centers of radiation, and the more powerful the 
focus, the wider the diffusion. From such centers 
spread a “special language,” the complex and ever- 
innovating technical jargon of navigation, and tied 
to it, the jargon of trade. The Mediterranean was 
the classical example. Venice, above all, and then 
Genoa were the medieval foci for the eastbound 
movement of lexemes. One example: Lat. fortuna 
‘(good or bad) luck, which over a medieval for- 
mula such as fortuna maris ‘risk of the sea’ changed 
to a maritime meaning ‘storm; became _pan- 
Mediterranean, in the East clearly borrowed from 
Venice.!# 


In retrospect, then, the story of the “Romania 
Lost” and the “Romania Found,’ told from the angle 
of Greek, retraced the impact of the West on By- 
zantium in terms of linguistic data. This impact was 
weighty indeed in either phase. 

The Latin layer, in its use and its registers, sym- 
bolized the Romanism in the Byzantine institu- 
tions, which bound the Eastern Empire to the West. 
In its conservatism it kept the heritage alive. On 
the other hand, Latin represented, phonologically 
and morphologically, a non-Greek subcode within 
Greek. It thereby contributed to the weakening of 
Byzantine linguistic rigidity and seems to have 
evolved as a powerful trigger for the rise of De- 
motic features. 

Then, half a millennium or so later, when the 
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Crusaders had tried to chain the East to a chivalric 
West and brought their Things-and-Words to fleet- 
ingly feudalized possessions, the dynamic accu- 
mulation of Venetianisms in Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine Greece, followed by their trickle-down, !*8 
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reflect the era of colonialism. They joined the 
country to Western technology and life style. Pre- 
cisely these ties, expressed in the special terminol- 
ogies of fashion, the military, architecture, music, 
literature, and, very strongly, the societal class sys- 
tem, kept Greece in the Western orbit during the 
centuries of Ottoman domination. 
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